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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XIII DECEMBER 1940 NUMBER 2 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Institute Activities 


A Full Programme 

N spite of handicaps which need no further cataloguing the Insti- 

tute is finding plenty of work to do. Its office has suffered minor 
damage from bomb-shards and bomb-blast, but it remains the head- 
quarters of the Institute’s work. One unit, however, has been trans- 
ferred to Oxford where, by the courtesy of the Extra-Mural Delegacy, 
it is now accommodated at Rewley House. This is the ‘Art for the 
People’ department, for which it was imperative to find a comparatively 
secure place. Pictures to the value of many thousands of pounds are 
in the Institute’s care, and these must be collected and distributed in 
whatever safety the country can afford. 


‘Art for the People’: A Record Year 


1940 has been a boom year for the Institute’s Art Scheme. In all, 
eighty exhibitions have been provided in an area ranging from Aber- 
deen to Brighton, and from Ulster to East Anglia. Nearly 300,000 
visitors have seen these exhibitions of pictures and design; eight guide- 
lecturers have been continuously on duty at the shows; and scores of 
special lectures have been given by such distinguished critics as Sir 
Kenneth Clark, Professor Hendy, Eric Newton, Jan Gordon and 
Morse Brown. The Institute has been given a remarkable volume of 
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favourable publicity on the Scheme, including three broadcasts and 
many columns of comment in The Times, Sunday Times, Observer, 
New Statesman, Yorkshire Post, Scotsman, Listener, Spectator, 
Manchester Guardian and innumerable provincial newspapers. 

The Scheme continues to win the approval and the financial support 
of L.E.A.s; it has been inspected ‘in the field’ by the Board of Educa- 
tion; it has earned dozens of testimonials from Gallery Curators and 
Directors of Education; and, finally, it has evoked the rare tribute of a 
full and cordial report in that austere trade-publication the Museums 
Journal. In many ways, this approval from the professional body of 
museum-directors is the most significant comment that could be made 
upon such a scheme. 

Other evidence has recently been forthcoming to show that, in this 
field, the Institute has become an authoritative and respected body. 
The Official War Artists’ Committee, for example, has entrusted the 
Institute with the job of touring the exhibition lately shown at the 
National Gallery. Mr. Edward Hulton has made a long-term loan to the 
Institute of his valuable collection of Old Masters. The Institute is, 
moreover, the sole organization in the art-field which is sponsored, 
and subsidized by C.E.M.A. And, finally, this ‘Art for the People’ 
plan has been so successful on the Home Front that the Army is now 
asking us to consider the possibility of a similar series of exhibitions 
for the troops. 


Amenities in Air Raid Shelters 
Although the formal and systematic provision of adult education is 
severely handicapped in many places, there are, at least, many new 
opportunities of useful improvisation. One such opportunity has been 
seized and developed by the Institute—the provision and equipment of 
reading-rooms in the bigger shelters and Hostels of London. The 
scheme has been warmly welcomed by the Commissioners for Civil 
Defence and by the Local Authorities, and already many such sanctu- 
aries have been set up in such regions as Marylebone, Westminster, 
Hoxton, Clapton, Chelsea, Paddington and St. Pancras. 

The idea is simple enough—merely to provide a quiet corner, 
administered by a Shelter-Marshal, for reading, writing and study. 
The first aim was to equip these quiet corners with tables and chairs 
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and reading lamps and ink-pots—and in the loan of this material the 
L.C.C. Education Department readily lent its aid. Then the Institute 
received from Penguin Books a gift of 50,000 Penguins for Shelter 
Libraries—a gesture which has won further action and collaboration 
from many Borough Librarians. Many other gifts and loans are now 
being made—including film-projectors, supplies of periodicals and 
writing materials, wireless sets (for ‘controlled listening’ only)—and 
a grant for general expenses has been made to the Institute by the 
Pilgrim Trust. 

So far, only London has had the benefit of this simple and realistic 
experiment; put if Institute members in other bombed areas will get in 
touch with the Secretary their claims and proposals will get immediate 
attention from the administering sub-committee which has been set 
up at the Institute. 

Whether anything more ambitious will emerge from this plan is 
neither here nor there. But it is likely that in some shelters—with the 
consent of the regular users—these Reading Rooms may also be used 
once or twice a week for some kind of discussion group or educational 
course. Meanwhile the scheme is accomplishing two valuable ends: it is 
enabling the ‘serious’ minority to keep up its reading habits and (often 
enough) its courses of study; and it is coaxing others to experiment in 
a use of leisure for which (as one of them said the other day), ‘I could 
never find time before.’ He is a man whose earlier reading was neglig- 
ible, but who is now working his way deliberately through a course of 
reading on Ancient Greece. This solemn movement we call adult 
education may frown on such a frivolous slogan as ‘Catch ’em where 
you find ’em!’ But it is a policy which may put many a modern cave- 
dweller in the way of salvation. 


Army Education 

Many members of the Institute have been giving their time and ex- 
perience to the Regional Committees for Army Education. One of 
the consequences of the policy outlined by the War Office in its wise 
and imaginative report on ‘Education in the War-Time Army’ is that 
the Army will now set about devising what I may call a portable scheme 
of education—for we hope that it will not always be as near to Univer- 
sity towns or W.E.A. districts or L.E.A. Institutes as it is to-day. The 
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key to success in this new venture is not in the hands of any brass hat; 
it is in the hands of the Unit Education Officers who have lately been 
appointed, and whose job it is to discover and encourage and scrounge 
and improvise teaching talent within each unit—or borrow it from 
local resources. There is an opportunity now to build up a permanent 
educational scheme of army education—one, for example, which will 
be given the prestige of the prefix ‘Royal’. The precedent, let us say, of 
the R.A.M.C. or R.A.S.C., justifies the hope of an R.A.E.C. What we 
may also hope is that the adult education movement will not suffer— 
as it did once before—an army scheme to dwindle into insignificance 
and poverty after the war is over. 

The Army Council has appointed two Liaison Officers (Civilian) 
to visit units for the purpose of accelerating the operation of the new 
scheme. The Secretary has been nominated to one of these offices, and 
with the consent of the Council has accepted the invitation to serve as _ 
Liaison Officer for the Scottish, Northern, Eastern and A.A. Com- 
mands. 


A Penguin Book on Education 

Penguin Books are preparing a new series called Penguin Plans for 
Peace, under the editorship of the Penguin Advisory Editors, H. L. 
Beales and W. E. Williams. One of the first of the series will be 
Education, and suggestions for the scope and content of such a book 
will be welcomed at the Institute Office. 


Serving Youth—An Appeal to Age 


J. H. HIGGINSON 


‘Since the war began the air has been thick with appeals to youth. 
Young people have been exhorted to get and keep themselves 
physically fit, join organizations, take up national service; to learn 
to become good citizens, preparing themselves for heavy respon- 
sibilities and arduous tasks, even to be ready to undertake the crea- 
tion of a new world order. Theirs is the future, they have been told, 
and they must equip themselves to meet it. They have, it must be 
admitted, been somewhat inundated with appeals; what does not 
seem to be realized is that they have not been exactly overwhelmed 
with opportunity to respond effectively. There is need, therefore, 
for an appeal to age, which, since it still retains virtually all positions 
of authority, power, and influence, can alone afford opportunity on the 
grand scale—LEADER, Times Educational Supplement, August 17th, 


1940. 


HIS essay is an appeal to age by one who, owing to educational 

position, experience and years, being still with the under 30’s 
soon to be conscripted for national service, may claim to speak with a 
voice nearer to Youth than those of many now debating its future. 
That there is a widespread wish to help on the part of older generations 
is assumed throughout. But, after observation of the SERVICE OF YOUTH 
from its birth, it is impossible not to have misgivings about the hap- 
hazard proliferation of committees and the general unrealization of the 
contemporary problems which these meetings reveal. Responsibility 
for direction and leadership is shelved from one body to another; 
conflicting rivalries of organization are rife, though most published 
Statements carefully include bland assurances that the ‘voluntary 
bodies’ are asked for the fullest co-operation. Our aim is to invite all 
who are concerned with the shaping of the sERVICE OF YOUTH to face, 
with sincerity of purpose and determination to translate benevolence 
into action, the chief issues it raises. Evasion and compromise will not 
do; they are qualities unnatural to youth whose spirit of venturing 
where elders hesitate to tread must permeate this movement if it is 
to have health. 
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To see the SERVICE OF YOUTH in the round means walking in paths 
other than those solely of schooling; it is something much more far- 
reaching than further educational classes intended to be more attrac- 
tive than those already available to adolescents that is needed. To 
apply the words of Mr. T. S. Eliot.* 

‘So long, for instance, as we consider finance, industry, trade, 
agriculture merely as competing interests to be reconciled from time 
to time as best they may, so long as we consider “education” as a 
good in itself of which everyone has a right to the utmost without 
any ideal of the good life for society, or for the individual, we shall 
move from one uneasy compromise to another’. 

Compromise, named in official documents as a virtue of democracy 
and often the cloak for lack of ideas and fear of responsibility, is al- 
ready a leaden weight dragging on the SERVICE OF YouTH. We ask 
all who have the cause at heart to explore the present position, even 
if it means hewing a way through an administrative jungle, relate to 
it the failures apparent in our educational system before this war, and 
to think through to some vision of the future. Our plan of approach 
will thus be: first, a bird’s eye view of the origin and outcrop, nation- 
ally and locally, of the SERVICE OF YOUTH; next, what is signified by 
YOUTH, after which we can place it in its contemporary setting and 
discuss the three controlling forces—education, work, leisure; we 
shall then need to consider the debated place of leadership and religion; 
and from the whole will be forged our appeal and argument that if the 
SERVICE OF YOUTH is to be instinct with life, it must be fired by some 
ideal from which flows energy into its whole being. 

The history of the sERVICE OF YOUTH dates from Circular 1486 
issued by the Board of Education on November 27th, 1939. After 
twenty years of peace the startling public statement was thus officially 
made that: 

‘The social and physical development of boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 20, who have ceased full-time education, has for 
long been neglected in this country.’ 

Whilst the phrase—sERVICE OF YouTH—and its implications may 
thus be attributed to this Board of Education Circular, two other 
works of major importance on the problems of youth had appeared 


* The Idea of a Christian Society. 
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a little before the outbreak of the war, and they may be recommended 
as quarries of evidence and information. These were the Spens Report, 
a penetrating investigation of secondary education by a Government 
Commission and The Needs of Youth by Dr. A. E. Morgan, a report 
undertaken on behalf of the King George’s Jubilee Trust. Circular 
1486 should be studied in conjunction with both these works as they 
add fuller dimensions to the flat of the Circular. The main concern of 
the Circular is the setting up of administrative machinery, not the 
mental, physical and spiritual content on which the SERVICE OF YOUTH 
is to be nurtured. Each must make his own measurement of the 
Circular; to many it appeared as a pious but vague acknowledgment of 
youth problems to deal with which a National Youth Committee was 
set up ‘to provide central guidance and leadership to the movement 
throughout the country’. But such leadership and guidance seems to be 
confined to administration in so far as either qualities have yet been in 
evidence. 

It is a peculiar quality of Circular 1486 that it states, and thereby 
recognizes, several of the vital issues involved in any genuine SERVICE 
OF YOUTH and then immediately so ties the way to action and better- 
ment that the total result is likely to be the maintenance of the status 
quo. Thus the Circular urges that it is ‘in the better use of leisure, on 
which the welfare of youth largely depends’, and this ‘cannot be 
considered without reference to social and economic questions. For 
example, when young people are living under unsatisfactory condi- 
tions and are employed for unduly long hours, often on work of a 
dull and arduous character, they cannot be expected to take full 
advantage of any facilities offered for the use of such leisure as is left 
to them’. This would seem an excellent and frank recognition of two 
conditions which should not be: ‘Living under unsatisfactory condi- 
tions’ and ‘employed for unduly long hours’, and we are prepared for 
reform. Our enthusiasm is chilled however by the immediate instruc- 
tion that, the National Youth Committee, not even deeming this its 
province to act, expects the local Youth Committee to ‘plan the lines 
of future development showing clearly how the field should be covered 
and where the responsibility for any new facilities will lie’. And then 
follows the extraordinary sentence implying the satisfactory attain- 
ment of full purpose: 
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‘In this way the foundations of an ordered scheme of local pro- 
vision will be laid without imposing an undue strain on public and 
voluntary finance’. 

It is required of the Local Youth Committee that it shall ‘formulate 
an ordered policy, which shall provide for meeting the immediate 
needs and which shall indicate the lines on which a real advance can 
be made under more favourable conditions’. An Appendix outlines 
suggestions for the constitution of Local Youth Committees of 
twenty-four members. 

The issue of Circular 1486 was followed by a tour of the country 
by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, then Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education and Chairman of the National Youth Committee, who 
addressed representatives of Local Education Authorities on this 
‘fourth arm to our educational service, an addition to elementary, 
secondary and adult provision. The gap between 14 and 20 is being 
closed never again to be opened’. After this campaign Local Youth 
Committees of infinitely varied composition were set up all over the 
country. Circular 1486 had indicated that local Education Authorities 
might help in the matter of staff. As a result there is a fairly steady 
creation of youth administrative posts, though elsewhere the Authori- 
ties are allocating the youth work to education officers already in 
charge of a multitude of other duties. It seemed to have escaped 
notice that men are automatically ruled out from leadership in these 
posts by the existing national service demands if they are under 30. 
However, as yet, there is no clear idea on the question of who should 
guide such a movement, and, in the absence of decision, it is the privi- 
lege of age to have the shaping in its hands; can we leave it thus with 
confidence? Speaking in one of the largest County Halls, Mr. Lindsay 
justified the lack of lead inherent in the movement since its creation in 
the following peroration: ‘I see now the beginnings of a national move- 
ment of youth in this country, free and unfettered, firmly based on 
local genius and local patriotism, and yet national in outlook’. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Lindsay’s abilities were deemed more important in 
other departments and he relinquished his office to another’ Parlia- 
mentary Secretary who subsequently issued Circular 1516 entitled 
The Challenge of Youth which went no further in direction than the 
first. Circular 1521 brought in some special arrangements for co- 
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operation with the Ministry of Labour and National Service for making 
contact with young industrial workers. Almost a year after the issue 
of the first circular, on November 8th, 1940, the Board issued Circular 
1529 dealing with the provision and expansion of facilities for ‘physical 
recreation and national service for young people between the ages of 
14 and 20’. From this circular comes a somewhat more definite lead, 
and after a year’s consideration of the SERVICE OF YOUTH the decision 
has been made to emphasize first ‘physical recreation, which term is 
taken to cover all forms of physical activity, including physical train- 
ing, games, dancing, athletics, boxing, camping, rambling, cycling, 
fencing, rowing and swimming’. Assurances are given that ‘there is no 
question of ignoring the wider interests of youth or of creating a new 
movement based exclusively on physical training’. This circular also 
emphasizes that the provision of facilities is not enough; it is of ‘even 
greater importance to make contact with the young people themselves, 
to stimulate their interest, and to secure their active co-operation’. 

To come now to the more localized reactions to this national effort. 
Youth committees have been established all over the country and 
within the limits possible to localized authorities great variety of 
approach and result has been shown. Youth Service Squads have been 
set up in certain counties and these are getting to grips with an imme- 
diate situation. The effect of the lack of a more definite lead throughout 
the first year of the SERVICE OF YOUTH may be illustrated in the re- 
actions in one of the largest areas of England. A memorandum was 
sent out from the County Education Authority to all local Higher 
Education Committees in its administrative area calling a conference 
of representatives. In this the functions of the County Youth Commit- 
tee were defined as follows: 


(1) To survey and report to the Higher Education Committee upon 
the facilities available and any new facilities required in the County 
Administrative Area for the social and physical welfare of 
young persons between the ages of 14 and 20 years. 


(2) To recommend to the Higher Education Committee means 

whereby the work of voluntary organizations for young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 20 may be developed and also co- 
ordinated with the work of the Local Education Authority. 
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(3) To consider and report upon matters referred to the Youth 

Committee by the Higher Education Committee. 

This County Youth Committee is intended to be a focus and each 
Higher Education Committee is asked to form a Local Youth Advisory 
Committee. The procedure thereafter in order to secure action would 
be for the local Youth Advisory Committee to report to the Local 
Higher Education Committee which would then make its recom- 
mendations to the County Youth Committee whose responsibility 
to the County Education Committee is indicated above. The memo- 
randum itself was a reasoned statement of the administrative position 
and gave a detailed account of evening and further education activities 
which had been carried out by the Authority in the past. Some exten- 
sion and free development of these was mainly advocated for the 
SERVICE OF YOUTH. The writer gained judgments of this meeting from 
a variety of representative members. .They all emphasized three 
points: (1) it was a large meeting of which the age level was high— 
to be expected since its composition was based on representatives of 
local Higher Education Committees; (2) there was much goodwill 
towards youth voiced at the meeting and considerable sincerity of 
purpose; (3) there was a widespread sense of disappointment when the 
meeting was over that no plan had crystallized; what discussion took 
place revealed confusion as to what the SERVICE OF YOUTH was about. 
We quote the evidence of an independent witness as this embodies the 
main features of a situation which is known to exist elsewhere in the 
country. 

‘The meeting was held in the County Hall presided over by the 
Chairman of the County Education Committee and was addressed 
by a prominent Girl Guide Leader and a County Councillor 
Member of Parliament on THE SERVICE OF YOUTH. It was a con- 
ference of representatives of all local Higher Education Committees 
in the administrative county. 

‘The Girl Guide Leader based her remarks on her experience with 
the Girl Guide movement. The attitude suggested to THE SERVICE 
OF YOUTH seemed insufficiently robust for adolescents of 14-20, and 
she had very little to offer by way of suggestions as to how this 
movement should be started, and conducted when it should be 
started. Sympathy for adolescents and the need for some organiza- 
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tion was expressed and there it ended, so far as her address was 
concerned. 

‘The Member of Parliament spoke: he dealt with the matter in a 
robust manner and at times grew heated as to what had been 
neglected in the past and what should be done in the future. “This 
is Hitler’s Strength through Joy movement, but with a different 
object in view”. He said he would have no sectarianism, no politics 
and above all “we must get rid of snobbery”. The “A” stream of 
youth would find his way as formerly, it was the “B” and “C” 
streams which we had to bring into communal life, and to these 
we must go out and get the youth to join in this movement. 

‘He would have all educational buildings—Secondary Schools, 
Gymnasia, Workshops, Laboratories open to all who would come. 
The School Hall would be open for games and recreation. The 
Library should be open to the more serious minded. But he would 
have no “‘Leader”—the Youth should rule themselves. “If we are 
to be a democratic nation the sooner youth learns the full meaning of 
democracy the better’. “As soon as you get Leaders some form of 
politics, religion, or other ideology will be introduced and the 
movement becomes a hot-bed of dissensions”. 

‘No mention was made as to supervision of any kind which had 
not apparently entered into his calculations. A Headmaster of a 
large and well appointed school voiced the opinion later that, if 
he knew the youths in his district aright, all the pride and care now 
bestowed on his building would be useless should it be thrown open 
as suggested—it would soon be a building no longer to inculcate 
tidiness and care. 

‘Other speakers followed, but all lacked suggestions other than 
making what use of buildings and existing organizations, but the 
making use of existing organizations was not too well received. 
There was the feeling that these were under some religious body or 
political body which would be fatal to the movement. 

‘A Labour member did stress the point that Leaders would be 
required and Leaders with a definite “‘call” for such work. She stated 
that the teachers would make the best Leaders—they would know 
the young people and their histories. She also pointed out that such 
a movement would require considerable organization and the use of 
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common sense, tolerance, tact, on the part of those responsible. 

‘The meeting as a whole received the idea of the Youth Move- 
ment with great enthusiasm, but all appeared to come away without 
any tangible points on which they could set to work. This was 
mentioned by one speaker, and he was told that with enthusiasm 
we could get the movement going, and then in due time we could 
all come together again, pool our knowledge and experience and 
return then to our respective areas to renew and possibly expand 
our efforts. 

*You will gather that the meeting was enthusiastic, but that there 
was a real lack of definite grounds on which one could go home and 
start to work to put the idea into being. Money was promised to 
support the movement which was stated to be one of the most 
important that the Authority had ever had before them. The possi- 
bilities were very great—it only remained to work out a scheme.’ 
The local Higher Education representatives went home; it has been 

the writer’s lot to come in contact with many of them in their own 
localities; they are perplexed as to what to do. They explain that they 
have tried classes in that or this, but beyond a percentage the young 
people will not come. One Higher Education representative, on re- 
turning from the above meeting, interviewed the local teachers for 
suggestions and was disappointed to find they had none. This repre- 
sentatiye’s final complaint was that ‘we were told that if we didn’t do 
something about the matter, pressure would be brought to bear on us 
by the central authority, and yet they gave us no idea what to do’. 
Another local Higher Education Committee called a town meeting of 
representatives of social and sectarian bodies in the frame of mind 
‘we’ve got to do something, what shall we do?’ Discussion was 
invited and the only proposals in the whole evening were: ‘We might 
organize a dance or two—but then there are already plenty of dances 
for young people’, and ‘We might try a Bible class’. Another well- 
meaning committee organized a dance at which it was proposed to 
discuss what classes young people would like; the committee was dis- 
appointed with the outcome; the young people came to the dance, but 
showed no enthusiasm for classes and nothing was arranged. At 
another local Education Committee on which there was a strong 
Established Church majority it was decided that there was no need for 
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further provision as the Church already sponsored various young 
people’s organizations. A member of another Higher Education 
Committee supplied the following account of the developments from 
the county meeting: ‘Our first meeting was well advertised inviting 
all interested in youth organizations to attend. We had two ministers 
with four supporters each. Of course I must say our township is small, 
only a matter of 7,000 inhabitants. However, we decided to try and call 
another meeting. So we duly advertised and gave personal invitations 
as well. We fared better this time and having got representatives of all 
the churches except the R.C.’s, the Guides and Scouts, we made all 
into a committee. Well, we’ve made a start with an unwieldy commit- 
tee but that can be overcome by appointing a sub-committee (elimina- 
ting many members of the Education Committee) with its own chair- 
man and secretary. We have decided to start off with a social gather- 
ing.’ We may quote one more illustration of how that ‘local genius 
and local patriotism’ of which Mr. Lindsay spoke, expresses itself. 
The following is a public account of how another Higher Education 
Committee took the initiative after the above county meeting: 

‘A recommendation of a sub-committee that dancing should be 
provided under the auspices of the authority, provoked discussion 
at the monthly meeting of the members of the X Education Sub- 
Committee, over which the Chairman presided on Tuesday. 

‘One member objected to dancing classes being paid for out of 
the rates, but another said he could not see why they should not be 
encouraged. “I cannot see why we should not encourage it. If 
95 per cent of the youth of Britain want to dance, why not en- 
courage them to dance under ideal conditions and the supervision 
of the Education Authority.” 

‘Moving that the recommendations of the sub-committee should 
be forwarded to the Education Authority, a member said that the 
Service of Youth Sub-Committee was a sub-committee of the 
Higher Education Committee for this area. If the members recol- 
lected a couple of meetings ago a resolution was passed that the 
Area Committee should adopt the recommendation of the County 
Committee, and appoint a special committee to take immediate 
action on lines suggested in the County Authority’s memorandum. 

‘Continuing, he said that the members would see that the sub- 
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committee felt that the best thing to do was to take three different 
areas and see what could be done in those areas. Unfortunately, 
they had not been able to do anything in area A. So far as area B 
was concerned he thought they were at a disadvantage in choosing 
an evening on which a great many young people were occupied. 
Something had been done in area C where the young people had 
been called together and invited to express their wishes. 

‘Referring to his own locality, he said that he had been asked 
to organize something and they had found out there were about 
130 young people between the ages of 14 and 20 years. They had 
invited all these to meet them at a Social Evening and fill in forms at 
that gathering as to what they would like to do. At the social 
gathering there were about 80 present and 78 of these forms had 
been filled in. 

*“Tt is rather interesting to see. the various things they are 
interested in,” he added, “7 were interested in handicrafts, 13 in 
woodwork, 13 in needlework, 21 in cookery, 11 in dramatics, a 
few in table tennis and billiards, 15 in shorthand, 8 in dressmaking. 
Twenty-six boys and 27 girls were in favour of physical training, 
and 39 for dancing”.’ 

We have illustrated thus how responsibility for inspiration and 


direction is handed from National Youth Committee to Local Youth 
Committees whose ramifications are bound up with County Education 
Committees, Local Higher Education Committees and voluntary 
societies: through this welter of organizations the blood of the SERVICE 
OF YOUTH is drained. Our argument is crystallized in a letter sent by 
Mr. W. McG. Eager, Editor of The Boy to The Times: He wrote: 


‘If active workers for youth lift a sceptical eyebrow at new pro- 
nouncements and continue to apply themselves to their own particu- 
lar job, may it not be that they have too often been called upon to 
rally round a standard which its bearers have been unable to keep 
flying? There have been a good many national policies for youth and 
schemes for youth training; they have produced many committees, 
but little practical result. When our social history since 1918 is 
written, the chapter on juvenile policy will be stiff with con- 
venient but rather mysterious initials. It will be recorded that club 
leaders, scoutmasters, and other very busy people have served on 
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J.A.C.’s, J.E.C.’s and J.O.C.’s, and have been asked to interest 
themselves in J.I.C.’s and J.U.C.’s It will further be related that 
“Y” superseded “J” in 1938, and that there then came into existence 
Y.O.C.’s and Y.C.’s.... 

‘We have great hopes of the present national youth policy, and 
we are grateful for financial assistance given and promised; but we 
are a little disquieted by the elaboration of machinery by Govern- 
ment departments, local authorities, and well-meaning co-ordinat- 
ing authorities. In one city, for example, a new youth committee 
has been created: the youth organizations committee continues in 
being; a youth liaison officer attached to the office of the regional 
commissioner prowls around; the Ministry of Labour is about to 
appoint, so I understand, a youth welfare officer; yet except that 
the Y.O.C. acts as an advisory committee to the Y.C. there is no 
atom of co-ordination. I will not weary you by elaborating objec- 
tions to the elaborations of machinery; it clearly needs simplifica- 
tion; among other reasons, because the people who do the work for 
youth are sick and tired of barren committee talk.’ 

As an epitaph to this picture some words of the President of the 
Board of Education in September, 1940, may be appended: reviewing 
the progress of the sERVICE OF YouTH he found ‘no reason for dis- 
satisfaction, and thought that the present position gave cause for great 
encouragement. The outbreak of war set the stage for a very serious 
setback to the social and physical development of young people, but 
the energetic measures taken by his predecessor, Lord de le Warr, 
enabled the voluntary bodies to survive the initial shock and not only 
to maintain but to develop their work and increase their membership’. 
In October the President made a similar statement to the House of 
Commons. It is interesting to compare these words with the opening 
of Circular 1486 which, after announcing the thesis that ‘the social and 
physical development of boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
20, who have ceased full-time education, has for long been neglected 
in this country’, then adds, ‘War emphasises this defect in our social 
services.’ The implication is that the SERVICE OF YOUTH is no war-time 
expedient, something called into being merely to meet a current situa- 
tion; it has to grapple with faults of the interim peace, cope with the 
present situation and try to set up a firm building for the future. 
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It would make for clearer thinking if at the outset many who have 
used the term SERVICE OF YOUTH would come to some agreement of 
what common significance the term shall have. Until conscription 
created a young army and the young men of the R.A.F. proved their 
mettle, a good deal was heard about the slackness and softness of 
modern youth. Now there seems to be a change of perspective and 
Circular 1486 limits the term to the ‘boys and girls between the age of 
14 and 20’, with the further reservation that its concern is those who 
have ‘ceased full-time education’, but these represent the majority of 
the community of youth in the country. In the Children and Young 
Persons Act (1933) dealing with delinquency and the protection of 
the adolescent the term ‘Young Person’ is limited by the age of 17. 
Much that is written uses YOUTH and ADOLESCENT as synonymous 
terms, though Dr. A. E. Morgan in The Needs of Youth expressly 
makes his study ‘the adolescent—the boys and girls most of whom 
have left school but who are not adults; for simplicity those 
who are 14 years of age but not 18’. Sometime ago there was a 
movement by the W.E.A. to appoint special youth organizers to 
develop work among the age group 18-25. The Report on the Youth 
Survey conducted by the Manchester and Salford Council of Social 
Service deals with ‘some 90,000 youth, people between the ages of 
14 and 25”. The fluidity of conception merits notice because it is rein- 
forced by varying rates of psychological development according to 
social rank; as Professor Burt suggested to the Commissioners of the 
Spens Report: ‘It might be instructive to draw up a character sketch 
of the typical adolescent boy or girl . . . and present it for their com- 
ments to Masters or Mistresses whose experience was limited to pupils 
whose education terminated at a particular age. Teachers in Central 
and Senior Schools would probably say that such a sketch aptly de- 
scribed children about the age of 13. Masters and Mistresses in Gram- 
mar Schools, in which most of the pupils would be remaining up to 
the age of 18, would probably say that it was a tolerably accurate por- 
trait of a child of 17. Heads or tutors of colleges in which the under- 
graduates remain in statu pupillari till they take their degrees, would 
probably say that such a character sketch was a just description of a 
youth or girl of 19 or 20°. 

The one common factor that we can derive is that during the ’teens 
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youth is controlled and characterized by certain mental and physical 
changes. Later we shall be dealing with the three outside controlling 
forces which hammer upon malleable youth, but a knowledge of the 
inner psychological controlling qualities is essential to those working 
for the SERVICE OF YouTH. Any who seek such knowledge can be 
referred to the excellent Chapter III in the Spens Report which gives 
‘A Brief Outline of the more salient features in the physical and 
mental development of children between the ages of 11-++ and 16-++’. 

Another factor which it is important to recognise in clearing the 
ground on which to build a vigorous sERVICE OF YOUTH is that we 
shall be dealing with the majority of young people, even if we limited 
ourselves to the terms of Circular 1486, though our own ideal of the 
youth movement is one which is planned for the whole of the com- 
munity’s youth. Circular 1486 admits that ‘considerably less than half 
these boys and girls belong to any organization’. Dr. Morgan shows 
that 19.7 per cent of all boys and girls carry on part-time education 
during the period of adolescence; 30.1 per cent of all adolescents in 
England and Wales were participating before this war in some kind of 
organized education, leaving 69.9 per cent untouched. According to 
the Manchester and Salford Council of Social Service Youth Survey 
‘some 90,000 youth, people between the ages of 14 and 25 are living in 
the Manchester area, but only 30 per cent are touched by any organiza- 
tion, social, political, or educational’ whilst 65,000 young people 
‘most of whom have left school are moving on to adult life, with all its 
responsibilities, untouched by the various organizations which exist 
to help them to be good Christians or good citizens’. In view of the 
immensity of the area untouched despite the multitude of facilities 
already in being at the outbreak of the war it seems obvious that no 
mere extension of existing methods of provision will get to grips with 
the basic problem of energizing youth to purposeful living for itself 
and for the community. The sERVICE OF YOUTH, if there is honesty of 
intention in it, must grapple with the youth problem in the round 
since the leisure-space and its filling is only one fraction of life and the 
interplay of compulsory education and bread and butter work must 
all undergo certain reforms. 

This brings us to the question f the three forces which control 
youth—education, work for a majority after the age of 14, and 
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commercialized leisure. It is a sign of the times to reject the notion 
of control, especially by the State and parade unfetterment as a demo- 
cratic virtue. A speaker easily arouses unreasoned sympathy in an 
audience by appealing to its feelings against what is personified in 
Nazism or Fascism and its control of the individual. Thus, speaking 
of the SERVICE OF YOUTH in September the President of the Board of 
Education said: ‘All sorts of experiments are going on; there is, thank 
heavens, no cut and dried scheme imposed from above’. Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, already quoted, had the prophetic vision of a movement of 
youth ‘free and unfettered’. The Member of Parliament, quoted earlier 
would have no Leaders—‘the Youth should rule themselves’. It only 
needs a little level-headed thinking to recognise that certain controls 
are exercised over us all from the time we leave our mother’s womb— 
be we born into democracy or dictatorship. It is the handling of those 
controls by ruling age which matters. Age cannot discard the respon- 
sibility of guidance without disaster to society; if through lack of 
vision and courage to act, compromise and the shelving of respon- 
sibility are its guiding principles, then the fasces of power are put into 
the hands of the first tyrant who will come along to take them. The 
reader is referred to an excellent discussion of the question of freedom 
and compulsion in Dr. Morgan’s book (pages 198-199) from which, 
for reasons of space, we can only take the following extract: 

We are especially nervous at this time when the principles of 
democracy are being impugned of anything which seems to threaten 
the sacred principle of liberty. It is right that we should be, but 
unless we have the courage to compel, the river of freedom will 
dribble away into the sands of ineffectiveness. Compulsion is no 
new idea discovered by the totalitarian States. It is essential to the 
whole theory and machinery of democracy. It is the foundation of 
our educational system on which democracy is built. The vital 
problem is to use compulsion as a means to freedom, and not to 
regard it as an end in itself or as a condition for further restraint, 
except the restraint that a free man imposes on himself.’ 

Dr. Morgan then shows how our educational system is compulsive in 
a hundred ways—whether we look at the working man’s child being 
compelled to go to school until a certain age, with the school attendance 
officer to enforce that compulsion, or the public school-boy com- 
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pelled to take part in sport against his will, or the university under- 
graduate compelled to be in college by certain hours. Wisdom in the 
exercise of compulsion should be age’s privilege over youth. 

For the majority of us, especially if we are born into working class 
homes, three forces from the outside control our lives: these we may 
broadly generalize as education, work, leisure. Put simply, the typical 
girl or boy has to go to school at least until the age of 14, sooner or 
later he or she will have to earn his or her bread and butter and he or 
she will spend some non-sleeping time at the cinema, in the dance or 
billiard hall, on the streets and sometimes at the Evening Institute. 
Our contention is that any SERVICE OF YOUTH which ignores the 
interplay of these three controlling factors or because of vested inter- 
ests attempts an uneasy compromise with two of them at the expense 
of the third, is a tinkling cymbal. We are taking Circular 1486’s state- 
ment on this point, ‘that the better use of leisure, on which the welfare 
of youth largely depends, cannot be considered without reference to 
social and economic questions’, to be of sincere intention and we may 
therefore examine the three forces which control youth in order to 
find out what reforms the SERVICE OF YOUTH, in taking a full and round 
view, must embody. 

Through compulsory education the State influences the early years 
of life until at least the age of 14. The confessions of Circular 1486 
and the need for a SERVICE OF YOUTH to be initiated in themselves 
suggest failure to evolve an educational system fruitful to the highest 
point in shaping life for its contemporary setting. Unfortunately the 
war has made a corpse of the Spens Report which otherwise teachers, 
theorists and administrators would now have been discussing, estimat- 
ing its arguments and recommendations, preparing the public for a 
programme of changes and adaptations. The Spens Report was a 
significant statement of our failure to relate education to the needs of 
our contemporary civilization; in other spheres the intended raising 
of school leaving age to 15 was another admission of the same failure. 
We have erected a system which tends to be consecutively anti-social, 
a system where the goal is social status for the individual; in the face of 
contemporary mass society produced by industrialism the need is to 
replace our intensively competitive system by one of co-operation. 
Shortly we may examine both post-primary and secondary education, 
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but to give point to our contention that the virus of competition, a 
legacy of rapid commercialism and industrialism, infects anti-socially 
our whole educational system we may analyze a typical iliustration. 
Look at the case of Thomas Edward Brown, born into an ordinary 
working-class home and therefore a typical majority case. His school- 
ing begins at the age of five and we shall not linger over manifestations 
of the competitive spirit until the age of 11 when he is given the first 
intensive stimulus to self-propulsion in the social setting—the scholar- 
ship or special place examination. We must stress that we are not argu- 
ing the efficiency or otherwise of examinations as tests of acquired 
information and capacity, but we are pointing to a much overlooked 
moral effect consequent upon our intensive focusing throughout child- 
hood and adolescence upon self-attainment and self-success. Thomas 
Edward Brown, with the help of special coaching, officially disowned 
by the local Education Authority, but used by the headmaster or his 
assistants since he knows his school’s reputation depends to some 
extent on the measure of his examination successes, gets a scholarship. 
Along with some hundreds of others in his city he is encouraged for the 
months preceding the examination to focus all his energies on getting 
a scholarship. In school it is represented to him as the peak of de- 
sirability; he must get it, no matter what happens to his contemporaries 
Elsie Smith and Jimmy Jones. Parents are ready accomplices to this 
self-focusing; frequently they add incentives of reward, a holiday in 
London, a bicycle, a pocket watch, if the child is successful. T. E. 
Brown, now a scholarship boy, begins in September at the neigh- 
bouring secondary school; on his way he passes through the locality of 
the boys and girls who have ‘failed’ and whose footsteps now lie in 
the direction of the senior or central school. They, on their side, poke 
fun at T. E. Brown newly accoutred in school uniform and he is 
dubbed a ‘swank’; he, on his side, knows he has superiority over the 
brood; so the seeds of social conflict are sown from the moment 
when on the vicissitudes of a single examination we make our first 
skimming of society. Parents acquire some ‘social standing’ because 
Thomas Edward now goes to the secondary school. Talk with those 
parents and find out what their wishes and intentions are: they look for 
a clerical or black-coated job if their son leaves at 16; if later the 
probable avenue to social status will be the teaching profession. 
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Thomas Edward reaches the age of 16 and faces the school-leaving 
or matriculation examination. He has undergone four to five years of 
education which has mainly worked to this climax—the carrying 
off of a ‘School Certif.’. For an informed analysis of the educational 
unsatisfactoriness of this period the reader is referred to the Spens 
Report. Our concern is the moral off-shoot. Once again, this time at 
16 years, T. E. is incited in every possible way to concentrate on 
himself: the evil is the greater because at this age and onwards the 
youth is by nature developing social consciousness which the system 
harnesses to drive the screw of self-propulsion. The examination also 
takes on another aspect—the economic motive is more real to him than 
at 11; ‘School Certif.’ probably means the difference between a salary 
and security and a wage and insecurity. 

In order to continue our illustration to the fullest we will grant 
T. E. his ‘School Certif.’ and matriculation. His parents have no idea 
what to do with him now: the lad himself, vaguely aware of the 
necessity of earning his own bread and butter but with no clear idea 
what to do, and more important in to-day’s society, of what he can do, 
is induced by his school to stay on two further years and take a Higher 
School Certificate. He now specializes in a very limited field which 
rules out some of the most humanistic subjects. T. E. focuses again, 
this time upon the attainment of the H.S.C. If possible he must come 
top: he might even thereby gain a State Scholarship: teachers encourage 
the golden prospect and parents, proud that their son is getting on so 
well at school, aid and abet, often genuinely making great sacrifices 
which in themselves add fuel to the egoistic tendencies of the educa- 
tional system which by now is teaching T. E. that he must do the best 
he can for himself. He gets his H.S.C., but not a State Scholarship: 
the question thus comes up acutely what shall he do? At what point 
can he take his place in the life of the community as an independent 
economic unit? Many will have had to solve this question at 14, some 
at 16, T. E. faces it at 18. However, he has by now been sufficiently 
stimulated to concentrate upon his own welfare to look out for himself 
and he sees, on the evidence of his friends that the chief opening to 
still further academicism and one of the best stable economic positions 
is to go into training for the teaching profession. 

He has the choice of going to Training College for two years or a 
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University for four. With the help of a scholarship gained again on a 
highly competitive examination from his local Education Authority 
and a bursary from the State, he enters upon a degree and diploma 
course. Here he meets the logical outcome of the competitive system 
—three years of self-concentration to get a ‘First’. He will certainly 
be badgered to join this or that society and to take part in sports, but 
the straight and narrow path calls for a mad scramble through ill- 
digested information, often shockingly presented, to get a ‘First’. 
The significance of the ‘First’ is that it will probably be accompanied 
by a University Scholarship leading to a research degree and then a 
niche on the staff of some university—the summum bonum of educa- 
tional attainment. Obviously, only very few can be thus absorbed, 
though the mental damage is done to many in the competition for the 
‘First’-—the damage of intensive concentration upon self with the 
always ultimate object of social status ‘and the consequent result of 
sending away from the universities many hundfeds not of fuller and 
richer human beings but disgruntled egoists. Some will contend that 
this picture is overdrawn and that we fail to give it the corrective 
balance of the multitude of social and sports activities which exist at 
every point in the system. To discuss this in detail here would deflect 
us too far from our main concern, but two points may be noted: 
(1) the competitive examination system of education is nicely calcu- 
lated to release the dynamism of the most powerful of all instincts, 
that of self-preservation, to one particular end; and (2) recent researches 
offer good evidence to query whether ‘the socializing values of team 
games is as great as has often been supposed’.* It will be apprehended 
from this discussion that, underlying our whole analysis, is acceptance 
of the principle that mergence of self for the welfare of the community 
is fundamental to an education for life in contemporary society. 
Some may feel that we have concentrated upon a minority’s reaction 
to our educational system; this is so, but it is an imporant minority in 
the sense that it is a way, initially open to all, through which the 
directors and shapers of the community chiefly pass. In other words, 
it is through secondary education, ‘public school’ or State secondary, 
that we ‘educate our masters’. Clearly, a system of intensive self- 
focus, of education for social status, is not socially adequate for those 
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who will have to return as leaders and workers in a modern mass 
society.* It will be relevant to look for a moment at the continuation 
of the system whereby we produce teachers, a question of special im- 
portance if we are to look to them to be the inspirers of the sERVICE 
OF YOUTH, as was suggested by a speaker in the county meeting quoted 
earlier. 

T. E. Brown did not get a ‘First’ but a good ‘Second’. He now goes 
into training for a year as a teacher. Here his experience begins to 
include some real social and community thinking, but grappling be- 
tween theory and classes of 40-50 pupils, the economic necessity of 
getting a high place in his Education Diploma examination, and at the 
age of 22 seeking the first post, obscure much belief in education for 
democracy, especially if, as often happens, in order to secure this first 
post he has to pay a private profit-making agency a percentage of his 
first salary for finding him a post, despite the fact that the State has 
trained him on public money. T. E’s youth has thus been so far a 
matter of taking examination hurdles; each has been a stimulus to 
further self-focus. This might be illustrated in many ways from the 
mental outlook of these young graduates: talking to them we realize 
how little sense of responsibility to the State and the community they 
have for the wider life that is now supposed to be theirs: indeed they 
have little more sense of this than the scholarship child of 11, or the 
boy of 16 who has gained his ‘School Certif.’ at the community’s 
expense. As a complement they lack a sense of social purpose and of 
duty to strive to enrich the life of the community; all too often they 
begin adult life with a grouse: their aim is a ‘good job’. That they have 
acquired this outlook is the reaping of the moral folly of our intensively 
competitive educational system. The case of T. E. Brown typifies that 
weakness in our educational system which Mr. T. S. Eliot probes 
when he writes ‘so long as we consider “education” as a good thing in 
itself of which everyone has a right to the utmost, without any ideal 
of the good life for society or for the individual’, so long shall we fail 
to attain a true democracy. 

When T. E. did not get his ‘First’ his hopes of a university niche 
were replaced by those of a mastership in a secondary school. In this 


* We use this term in the sense of Dr. Karl Mannheim: Man ec» Society in an 
Age of Reconstruction. 
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connection we can give one of the most striking illustrations of the 
ineffectiveness of our educational system to inculcate a sense of com- 
munity responsibility. Unless he gets a good ‘Second’ T. E. hears it 
said on all sides that he will never get a secondary school post, but that 
he will have to be content to go into some form of post-primary educa- 
tion such as central or senior school work. This is considered a social 
stigma. In the training departments themselves it is held out as some 
consolation that a degree man who finds himself in this position wiil 
stand a better chance of getting a headship and its higher salary than 
the ordinary training college trained colleague with whom he will find 
himself working. Why is it that it is considered a social stigma for a 
man who is supposed to have had the fruits of a broader education 
to give his abilities to the children of the masses? There is basically the 
economic differences in salary for man and women with equal academic 
attainments being placed in different categories of the Burnham Scale 
according to whether they teach in a post-primary or secondary 
school. Two graduates from the same school with equivalent qualifica- 
tions, one of whom gets a post in a secondary school with classes of 
30 to teach, the other in a city senior school with classes of 40-50, are 
obviously going to be dissatisfied with the inequality. Ruling out this 
economic side, there is still a sense of fall in social rank to the graduate 
who has to take a post-primary job. Many graduates are prepared 
to stay out of a job some months in order to pick up, however small 
and temporary a secondary school appointment since it is widely said 
that once in a post-primary school there is very little chance of ‘getting 
out’ into secondary education. This attitude suggests that there is a 
flaw in our education system when it breeds economic and social 
climbers rather than men and women wide in mind and outlook, 
imbued with a strong sense of social responsibility for the sons and 
daughters of the people from whence many of them have come. To 
breathe such an argument in a staff-room, as the writer knows from 
experience, is to invite mocking cynicism. 

Thus far we have been concerned with the university department 
trained teacher: we have seen how the acquirement of degree and 
diploma are all too often the means to social status. Suppose T. E. 
had decided at 18 years to go to the Training College for two years. 
He then undergoes a course which within this period attempts to give 
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a cultural background and a training in the technique of teaching: in 
due course he too is examined and turned out to find his first job. 
It may be remarked here that one comes across a surprising number of 
dissatisfied teachers, and this disgruntlement is not identical with 
adolescent’s normal phase of discontent and urge to build fairer worlds. 
A headmaster of a Training School has suggested that one cause of 
disgruntlement is to be found in the fact that for the candidate whose 
parents are financially unable to see him go to a University Training 
Department for four years the State subsidizes him a form of further 
education at the Training College for two: his contemporaries with 
equal Higher School Certificate qualifications may thus go into the 
one form of teacher-training with its hoped-for avenue of greater 
prestige and salary, whilst he goes into a form of teacher-training 
which he knows from the outset will tie him to post-primary work 
and its lesser social standing and prestige. 

It is easy to detect in England a prevalence of false idols, particularly 
the worship of the degree as the hall-mark, not of the fuller and richer 
life but of social status and prestige. It is a most depressing sign among 
post-primary teachers, this worship of the degree: we could illustrate 
it in many ways. There is one national organization which on the 
payment of £2 or £3 allows its members to put four letters 
after their names; it is widely used, nearly always by non-graduates 
and people with degrees granted by what are in some circles considered 
the inferior musical colleges. A testimonial which the writer has seen 
reveals how a senior school headmaster even credited himself with a 
Fellowship of the above-menticned society of teachers. There are 
numerous organizations which grant alphabetical mumbo-jumbo for 
which the non-graduate falls dupe: the graduate always has, of course, 
certain types of degree which some research and a little money can 
purchase. These remarks are not intended to be cheap thrusts but a 
plea to all common-sense folk to look squarely at the false idols we have 
worshipped; they are symbols of a hollow snobbery and sham culture 
which has brought democracy into contempt: we of the younger 
generation have to work diligently to see the truth, and hope thereby 
to build a community firmly based on true culture in which education 
shall signify co-operation for the common weal rather than com- | 
petition for social status. 
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Our argument may have seemed to have strayed far from the 
SERVICE OF YOUTH, though in reality we have been dealing with some 
aspects of the training of that youth from which the leaders come. 
We may return now to our consideration of the two streams of 
educational opportunity which control youth—post-primary and 
secondary. 

Recently a leader in the Times Educational Supplement called for 
two major alterations in our handling of youth, the first being that, 
‘boys and girls must not be allowed to pass straight from school to 
full-time wage-earning labour at 14’. The leader writer pointed 
out that to effect this alteration might demand legislation ‘for the im- 
plementation of the Education Act of 1918—admirable though that 
Act was—would not meet the needs of 1940’. The President of the 
Board of Education speaking on 6th September in Manchester said, 
‘that most children leave school at 14 and deeply though he regretted 
the suspension of the Fisher Act of 1918, which, had it been put in 
action, would have prevented many of our difficulties from arising, 
with the best will in the world he could not operate that Act at the 
present time’. This is understandable: he further promised that “The 
reform which Mr. Fisher initiated but did not succeed in putting into 
effect ought to be revived, and after the war we must see what we can 
do’. Educationists do not agree on the point of how long the adoles- 
cent should be kept under the influence of compulsory education. 
Professor Fred Clark in a book* recently published in which he tries 
to devise a system relevant to the social demands which are likely to 
follow the war, wants education planned with adolescent training as 
the climax; he urges the necessity of making the break at the age of nine 
instead of at 11; then at 13 he would have a pause for review, for draft- 
ing into the public school, the junior technical school, the technical 
high school, or the grammar school. He wants four years of junior 
and six years of senior education. In our opinion Dr. Morgan pricks 
the nerve centre of the problem: 

‘It is not the school that is wrong, but the system which presumes 
that a child can be moulded by subjecting him to beneficent 
influences for about 27 hours a week. Various voluntary 
organizations, such as the Brigade, Scouts, Guides and clubs do 
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spendid work in continuing into leisure hours the task of education 
for recreation; but when all that magnificent work is reckoned up 
there remains a woeful balance of waste. The raising of school age 
is not enough. We must recognise that it is the function of educa- 
tion to care for the whole child.’ 
In other words we must abandon the system whereby we ‘educate’ 
the majority of boys and girls to the age of 14 and then cast them into 
the adult world to grasp whatever straw of economic satisfaction 
they can. 

‘The absurdity of our present system,’ says Dr. Morgan, ‘is that, 
by turning the bulk of children out of school at 14 and casting them 
on the labour market, we encourage the ridiculous idea that they 
are adults. Then we fall before the fetish of liberty and pretend 
that to compel them would blaspheme this false deity. If they can be 
persuaded voluntarily to attend educational classes or become mem- 
bers, of juvenile organizations we are delighted and pat them on the 
back while we sigh ruefully that so few have the wisdom to occupy 
themselves sensibly. Once again we are being absurdly illogical, 
for we reserve this timid attitude for the poor man’s child alone. 
We do not stand any nonsense of this sort with the well-to-do boy 
and girl who must remain in tutelage throughout their adolescent 
years.’ 

The whole section on Day Continuation Schools in Dr. Morgan’s 
book merits study, but special attention should be given to the account 
of the Rugby Day Continuation School. Whatever lines the President 
of the Board of Education follows in fulfilment of his promise in the 
post-war period in seeing what can be done, it seems clear that some 
form of extension of educational influence up to the age of eighteen 
should be introduced into the working lives of the mass of boys and 
girls. The aims of this continued education may be well quoted in the 
terms of the Headmaster of the Bournville School: 

‘(1) To continue the education of young people to an age when they 
will begin to realize its advantages and the opportunities which are 
available owing to increased knowledge. 

(2) To train them to take greater interest in the affairs of the 
world in which they live and to have a greater understanding of its 
requirements from them as individuals. 
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(3) To encourage them to use their intelligence and to develop 

self-reliance and adaptability. 

(4) To try and influence them to use their leisure time in such a 

manner that their lives may be fuller and happier.’ 

Thus before we can have any real SERVICE OF YOUTH we shall need 
the necessary legislation whereby youth is no longer cut adrift at 
14 in the wage-earning world free, if it so chooses, of any further 
educational experience. This calls for a courageous and enlightened 
step on the part of age, those who have the ruling power, and to those 
who hesitate we commend the dictum of that progressive educationist, 
Kurt Hahn: ‘It is wrong to coerce anybody into opinions, but it is 
neglect not to impel everybody into experiences’. At Rugby, where 
alone in the country there is a compulsory scheme whereby every 
young person under 16, either residing or employed in the town, is 
obliged, unless occupied in some form of full-time education, to 
attend the continuation school by day for a minimum of 74 hours 
weekly, 6o per cent of adolescents attend voluntary evening classes as 
compare with 19.7 per cent for the country as a whole. ‘It is true even 
of education that /’appetit vient en mangeant.’ 

In looking at secondary education we fortunately have at hand the 
comprehensive survey of The Spens Report which unequivocally 
states: ‘We are of the opinion that the present difficulties in the field 
of secondary education have arisen largely out of confusion which 
began about 1904 between a type of post-primary education appro- 
priate to the needs of boys and girls between the ages of 11-12 and 
16-17 and the traditional academic course directed towards the uni- 
versities.’ The evils of the domination of our secondary system by 
external academic examinations are too well known to need elabora- 
tion. Just as by throwing thousands of youngsters of 14 into the adult 
world to become wage-earners in any way they can, our educational 
system is defective and damning, so is it also in forcing thousands 
every year through an academic gauge which more often than not is 
unrelated to the demands contemporary life will make upon them. 
Half a dozen examples come to our mind at the moment of writing, 
each typical of hundreds of others throughout the country, of 
youth produced by our present system. Glance at their general 
position: 
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(A) Working class scholarship boy, aged 16, attending secondary 
school. His adolescence physically has developed rapidly and 
outrun his mental growth; has not yet sat for school certificate 
but chances of passing are only fair. Parents and headmaster are 
puzzled to know what occupation to put the boy to; his second- 
ary education is regarded as wasted unless he can be put into some 
kind of black-coated, certainly not manual job. 

(B) Boy aged 15; mental age low and at bottom of his forms 
throughout secondary school where his parents are able to afford 
to pay for him. Staff calculates he has no chance of school certifi- 
cate and parents completely perplexed what to put him to when 
he leaves school. 

(C) Girl, aged 17. Parents able to afford to send her to a public 
secondary school: of limited abilities and failed school certificate. 
Left school, unhappy at home, unable to secure type of job which 
it is considered due to her secondary education. 

(D) Boy aged 17: has had successful examination career at second- 
ary school with School Certificate and Higher School Certificate. 
Parents have few means, but struggling to let boy go on, with the 
wish that he shall enter the university via teacher training. Boy 
himself desires to be no longer economic burden on his parents, 
wishes to leave school and find a job: does not wish to bea teacher. 

(E) Boy aged 17: parents have medium means, struggling to keep 
boy at school after School Certificate. No idea what to do with 
boy but put him into teaching because this is the main subsidized 
way of a prolonged education. 

(F) Girl aged 17 has had outstanding examination successes in 

School Certificate, Higher School Certificate and State Scholar- 

ship and will probably gain scholarship to one of the older 

university centres. Girl herself is casting round to find social 
purpose in her studies: is incited by parents and teachers to look 
to brilliant academic career with life of research into one of the 

minor branches of philology: lectureship and some day even a 

chair is visualized. Girl herself, keen though she is on her work, 

is not altogether drawn to this, but it is almost inevitable that she 
will be bowed down by weight of teacher-parent opinion which 
exalts her as a star-pupil. 
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Little has been given in the above six examples of the environment 
in which these young people are living: B, C and E are in village 
localities and the others in larger industrialized communities: they are 
all, however, being pressed along the same track though natural 
incapacity will prevent most from going so far along this track as F 
whose possibilities of prestige are far more considered than any motive 
of giving the fruits of the best brains to the solution of modern 
society’s problems. Certain features will be discerned as common to 
all: the demand for economic security and the complete irrelation of 
education given to the pre-disposing capacities and environment of 
the youth; the focus on prestige and black-coated work.:anship as 
opposed to more physically exacting forms of labour, for instance, on 
the land. We are frittering into ineffectiveness the energies and 
idealism of youth and then casting it into a contemporary civilization 
for which it is ill prepared. This is one of the problems which a true 
SERVICE OF YOUTH must envisage, and whilst the President of the 
Board of Education feels that little can be done during the war itself 
now is the time to think ahead and have a working plan at least for the 
immediate post-war days. The system is at present disturbed in a way 
we would never have accepted in peace time. Many schools, evacuated, 
compelled to work in conditions which make them think of the curri- 
culum as the Spens Report suggests ‘in terms of activity and experience 
rather than of knowledge to be acquired and facts to be stored’ have 
been forced to depart widely from the traditional curriculum: this 
situation is likely to increase as more schools move. The Board is 
therefore faced with allowing changes to come about haphazardly 
according to the dictation of local circumstances or it could, had it the 
courage, information and vision, give the lead which might present 
the delay for a generation or more of the conceiving of the curriculum 
in relation to the demands of contemporary life. The guiding lines of 
this lead would be the needs of the adolescent in relation to the 
demands of the community: physical, intellectual, vocational, 
cultural and spiritual aspects would all have to be considered 
just as they must be integrated in any vital SERVICE OF YOUTH. 
One suggestion* that has been made which is worth considering is 
the following: 


* Times Educational Supplement : Article “‘ Tragedy of the Secondary School.” 
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‘A scheme of physical training along say, the lines of the Moray 
Badge: limited academic objectives up to the age of 16, with oppor- 
tunity between 16 and 18 for study leading to a university entrance 
examination; a frank acceptance of semi-vocational training between 
14 and 16, with opportunities for further training between 16 and 
18 comparable with those for study on the academic side; and in- 
corporation into the curriculum of what are now considered out-of- 
school activities.’ 

Sufficient has been said to indicate that throughout our educational 
system from 14 to 20, changes are needed: the fluidity of the times will 
bring them, but with much unnecessary wastage and delay, and we 
suggest that they should be conceived in the basic policy of a SERVICE 
OF YOUTH. To take time and its haphazardry by the forelock, we appeal 
to age in the person of members of the central Government, local 
authorities, leaders of industry, teachers, parents and the general 
public; you who have the past with its successes and failures to cull 
from, look to the future and give the claims of society and the historical 
forces which have produced such startling changes in Europe equal 
weight with the needs of the individual in laying the foundations for a 
SERVICE OF YOUTH: the giving of education to all and sundry as a 
means to social status is to lead us into blind alleys: we must relate 
education to the contemporary social setting. 

Earlier we distinguished three forces controlling youth—education, 
work, leisure. We may now consider the other two, both of which ina 
broad sense come chronologically later as the system stands. It has 
been calculated that in our industrial civilization the average time spent 
in eating, sleeping and working is about 114 hours a week. Work 
occupies a large proportion of living time, and the sERVICE OF YOUTH 
must take this into account. It must embody some ideals of the duty and 
dignity of work as a co-operative effort for the welfare of the com- 
munity. To the typical youngster of 14 faced with finding a job, or 
adolescent who passes through life not knowing a job, or in some 
blind alley, to talk of the duty and dignity of work appears a sham. 
And it is not much better in a system that incites a race for ‘soft jobs’. 
In its contemporary setting false values are associated with work; to a 
large extent it has ceased to have any zestful joy in its performance; 
it is a means whereby we get money wherewith to buy the things we 
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desire; it is, in the official term, ‘gainful occupation’. Working hours 
are suffered for the sake of the wage—‘in a negative way it will produce 
what is necessary to stave off pain of hunger and exposure; positively 
it will give the comforts that civilized man expects. Owing to the 
monotonous repetition involved in much work to-day in factory and 
shop it is true that creative absorption of the personality is not possible. 
This contemporary attitude to work runs through all sections of the 
community and it is true that the picture of the world the adolescent 
first receives is of a place where ‘getting and spending’, whether they 
lay waste our powers or not, are prime tasks. The explanation of 
monotony is usually advanced of industrial occupations, but the same 
attitude is equally prevalent in administrative life where ‘getting on’ is 
a calculated process often accompanied with derisive disbelief and 
uttered cynicism as to working ideals. The salient fact in our modern 
civilization is that for all but a small minority who find expression in 
their vocation, workers as a whole look outside their labour for the 
expression of their lives. ‘In any set of boys and girls,’ asks Dr. 
Morgan, ‘is it the interests of work that form the topic of conversa- 
tion? To grouse against the foreman or grumble about the pay may be 
of common interest, but in general it is the cinema, or the particular 
kind of gambling they fancy, or football forms that is likelier to be the 
subject of discussion. This is not true only of the manual worker who 
is died to a wearisome repetitive machine process or to an uninteresting 
or incompatible job. The typist and clerk, even members of the pro- 
fessions, find their real interest in their recreative activities. For them- 
selves the week-end brings the real life for which they must put up 
with the week’. 

That this should be the case is a distortion of the fundamental pur- 
pose of life; it is a prevailing legacy of the speed with which industrial- 
ism roared over 2n agricultural civilization. Our task in the sERVICE 
OF YOUTH is to give a new meaning to work; we have to bring home the 
realization that it is a wastage of life to spill more than half our living 
days on a sufferance. Work has to be invested with social meaning, a 
duty that rests with everyone, a co-operative contribution to the 
State’s well-being and the State must see that the opportunity is there. 
In other nations where conceptions of the State, of which we dis- 
approve, exist, it is a feature of the system that working youth is given 
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periodical exhortations on the State ideals to which they are to give 
themselves; we may dislike the ideals but the psychology is sound. 
Youth by nature needs something to live for as well as something to 
live on. We could visualize countless cells of opportunity in the 
industrial, mercantile and professional life of our country in which the 
director, whatever his occupational title, could periodically outline 
to his assembled staff, the social contribution of work, the need of the 
State for wiser, more fully alive work-folk. In industrial England, at 
first suggestion, this may be regarded as fantastic; it may, nevertheless 
be one of the ways of the religion of the future as we shall later discuss. 
It may be asked who is to determine the body of approved doctrine 
and then we touch the question of the national ethos which also we 
shall later discuss. The points we may make here regarding our 
suggestions are: (1) it taxes the sincerity of age, those in position of 
rule and control; (2) some measure of this has been demonstrated by 
the war in the exhortations to workers issued by the various Ministries 
under Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Morrison; (3) the ideal 
of the co-operatively conscious commonwealth has been to a large 
measure achieved in Scandinavia and examination of the bases of this 
attainment lead us to the effectiveness of a widespread popular educa- 
tion. It will be a task of the SERVICE OF YOUTH to invest work with 
social purpose and the task should be made easier by the extended 
influence of educational control which we argued in the preceding 
sections. 

We now come to the third controlling force—leisure—the only 
one which Circular 1486 suggests doing much about in launching 
the SERVICE OF YOUTH since upon ‘the better use of leisure, the welfare 
of youth largely depends’. As we have already pointed out the National 
Youth Committee hints at ameliorative measures rather than a 
courageous tackling of the problem aé initio and even so it puts the 
responsibility for action on the shoulders of the Local Youth Com- 
mittees which certainly have not the power to make the root changes 
necessary for the SERVICE OF YOUTH. We have not space here to make a 
detailed study of how youth, undirected, spends its leisure, and in any 
case that has been done comprehensively in Dr. Morgan’s book. 
But we may look with some care at the form of leisure which the State 
permits the largest element of its youth to become sodden with—the 
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contemporary cinema. ‘Attendance at the cinema is far the most 
important single leisure occupation,’ writes Dr. Morgan. This is one 
of the ways in which we have allowed youth to be exploited by com- 
mercial interests; if those of the older generations propose to preserve 
the status quo in this respect, then is it hypocritical to talk of the 
SERVICE OF YOUTH. To a young man it is a matter of democratic 
responsibility to fight for the wholesomeness of adolescence and the 
cession of economic exploitation of leisure no matter what the moral 
and social consequences; it is appalling to see those near to one’s youth 
soaked in the drugs of the contemporary cinema—violence and sex 
stimulus, the presentation to young, vigorous British boys and girls 
of weak, whining types of man and womanhood; we resent the 
rottenness injected into life that is wholesome, and it is untrue to say 
that boys and girls are so lazy, or silly, or feeble that they prefer going 
to the talkies to creating amusements and pleasures for themselves. 
As Dr. Morgan asks: ‘What have we done on a comparable scale to 
provide facilities for active recreation? A little later we shall indicate 
the paltry way in which the matter has been handled. We talk of the 
money voted by Parliament and spent by local authorities and 
voluntary bodies on physical fitness, but what does it all amount to in 
comparison with the hundreds of millions of pounds which have been 
poured into the cinema industry and the football arena in the past 
geperation?’ Everyone should read Dr. Morgan’s reasoned survey of 
the facts about the effects of the cinema; we quote his pregnant sum- 
ming: ‘More often it has shown an apparently pleasant world of un- 
bridled desire; of love, crudely sentimental or fleshly; of vast posses- 
sions; of ruthless acquisition; of reckless violence; of incredible kindli- 
ness: a maelstrom of excitement played on by a glamour of false 
emotionalism. It is an utterly selfish world. That is the chief single 
influence to which the budding emotions and desires of boys and 
girls are to-day subject, during the period when their values are being 
settled for life. In a word it is a school of false values and its scholars 
cannot be unscathed.’ 

With this measurement in mind, the following words, taken on 
September 14th, from a newspaper which circulates in a large town area, 
tell a tale which we cannot refuse to ignore in building a SERVICE OF 
youTH—‘Cinema managers have told me that 70 per cent of their 
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patrons on the first Sunday of the break away from tradition were 
young folk. Would any of them, or more than a handful of them, 
have been at Church if the doors had remained closed? It is greatly 
to be doubted. Those who really want to go to a place of worship 
will not be deterred by knowledge that they could be in a Church if 
they wished’. We may dismiss the latter part of this piece of journalism 
as beside the point: the real issue is that the best solution we have 
offered to youth for this thorny problem of what to do with non- 
working Sundays is the current ‘school of false values’; it is corruption 
more corrupted. It is even more important to note this has taken 
place many months after the launching of the Board of Education’s 
Circular 1486, and its fecundity of committees. It emphasizes our 
point that the SERVICE OF YOUTH must see the whole of youth, and have 
sufficient powers to effect those reforms necessary for its health, 
mental as well as physical. 

Such reforms do not imply a suppression of the cinema nor even a 
tighter watch on the farce of admission to ‘A’ and ‘U’ films. As Dr. 
Morgan sanely points out, the cinema is with us and will stay. Our 
problem, basic in the SERVICE OF YOUTH, is to make it a vehicle of 
enjoyable art, amusement and recreation. Our remarks have been 
confined to domination of the cinema as the most potent single feature 
played upon youth; reform in the sphere of leisure opportunities must 
be integrated with the extension of educational influence. It is tem- 
porizing with the problem to spend large sums of money exhorting 
youth to keep fit, setting up Directorates of Physical Training and 
allowing the mind of adolescence to be fevered with the current cinema 
standards of human living. Leisure, like work, must be integrated in 
the SERVICE OF YOUTH, as a release of personality and a joyous partici- 
pation in the welfare of the community. Reform might be effected 
by more genuine control of the content of what the cinema trade is 
allowed to press on the public but more positively by spending sums 
of money to encourage the recreative cinema and all forms of creative 
art. In the interim peace we could obtain sums of money for such 
purposes, but on a scale that would bear no comparison with the 
resources available to the commercialized cinema. In war-time, values 
change and the seeds of reform may lurk in the very blood and 
sweat. C.E.M.A. is even at the moment a step in the right 
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direction and pregnant with possibilities is the Ministry of 
Information’s scheme for widespread provision of documentary 
displays. 

We shall need, however, to clear our thoughts on the film as an 
instrument for filling leisure. Dr. Morgan comments in his book on 
the muddled notions that prevail about ‘entertainment’ and ‘recrea- 
tion.’ Sir Kenneth Clark’s remarks in a broadcast on the Ministry’s 
Mobile Film Units may be quoted as an illustration of this contem- 
porary confusion, through which we must ultimately think clearly 
in the interest of youth. Of the Documentary film he recognized that 
‘by giving the dramatic significance of everyday life and work’ it 
‘could become a great instrument of democratic education’ and then 
later: ‘But of course the live documentary film cannot often be shown 
in an ordinary cinema; people in an ordinary cinema have paid their 
money to be entertained’. We deduce from these remarks that the 
substance of daily life may afford the material for an educative film 
but not for entertainment for which the unrealities of American large- 
scale settings are the stock in trade. This implied division of the 
educational, the entertaining and the creative, feeds on the equally 
misleading assumption that the public gets what it wants in the 
cinema. It may; it certainly has unceasingly impressed upon it what 
commercial interests divorced from social responsibility, wish it to 
have. In other words training in taste is highly important. It is true 
as Sir Kenneth Clark stated that ‘these films have been chiefly shown 
in town halls or village halls or in public libraries, and in similar 
centres of the serious minded’. That is the situation as it stands with 
youth almost entirely exploited by the commercialized cinema. But, 
by definite central action such as is being taken in one direction by the 
Ministry of Information, a great betterment in taste could be effected 
by the widespread dissemination of better recreative films. “To look 
at documentary films one must be in quite a different frame of mind 
from that of being entertained,’ claimed Sir Kenneth Clark, but, in 
this different state ‘one must want to know the truth, to understand 
the mysteries of a technical process, to be made conscious of one’s 
rights and duties as a citizen’. These are some of the very qualities 
which most characterize youth, especially that of curiosity, and it is 
entirely artificial to wrench a distinction between film entertainment 
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and the enjoyment which, for instance, a boy will get from a film of 
scientific exploration. 

Later we indicate the need for the SERVICE OF YOUTH to provide 
for a great learning of foreign languages by the rising rank and file of 
our land. Here is an opening for the cinema to help with the sERVICE 
OF YOUTH in an almost unexplored field, in which it could vitalize our 
academic teaching of foreign languages to a minority into a nation- 
wide experience for a majority. The educationist must recognize and 
exploit the magic which nightly draws thousands of boys and girls 
to the cinema. If the cinema is to play its part with the club instructor 
and the B.B.C. it must make its contribution in its characteristic way. 
It must be the playtime—a relaxation from the more formal teaching 
of the other factors, an appeal to the eye and the emotions first. 
Filmlets corresponding to Mickey Mouse cartoons, Popeye the Sailor, 
etc., which are placed before the ‘big picture’ could be made of British 
folk and nursery material, e.g. The House That Jack Built. Here the 
picture would explain the commentary which would be in a foreign 
language; gradually there would be an added zest in understanding 
the commentary. Ultimately we should come :o the stage where the 
commentary explained the films. For this development after the initial 
stages serial films might be used based on narratives which our public 
library borrowings could prove are books popular with adolescents. 
There are obviously opportunities there for co-operation with other 
agencies, e.g. the B.B.C. which, in a development of the UNDER 
TWENTY CLUB idea might regard this task of stimulating interest in 
the thoughts, customs and languages of other peoples as important 
in youth as it now does in its school broadcasts. Always, of course, the 
entertainment value must come uppermost (though we may look 
forward to the time when entertainment and learning are nearer 
neighbours), and we do not suggest that a visit to the cinema should 
hold out the prospect of a direct lesson in foreign languages. 

Having examined the three forces which are projected against 
youth and over which age, in the form of the State administrators has 
control, it is appropriate to consider the much debated topic of leader- 
ship. Earlier we quoted a Member of Parliament who spoke fervently 
against Leaders—youth should rule themselves—‘If we are to be 
a democratic nation the sooner youth learns the full meaning of 
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democracy the better’. By the side of this complete rejection we may 
place Dr. Morgan’s terse comment in opening an excellent chapter on 
LEADERSHIP—'Go to any part of the country and ask what is the chief 
need in the field of juvenile organization and the one answer will be 
—Leadership.’ This illustrates the paradoxical position that while 
there is a crying need for leadership, nevertheless, leadership can be so 
publicly renounced by a member of the ruling powers. Of course, it 
is due chiefly to the mood of the moment which discountenances 
leadership which has become so identified with the Nazi Fiihrer and 
the Fascist Duce. It only needs a little calm thought and experience 
among youth to know that it needs direction and guidance. Youth 
is an age of confidence and trust; unless wise and sensitive guidance is 
forthcoming youth will attach itself to any figure that is sufficiently 
dominating and plausible, and so become the prey of any charlatan. 
We have already spoken of the necessity of some element of compul- 
sion, and the writer, as a young man who has worked and played with 
and had charge of youth, thoroughly endorses Dr. Morgan’s argu- 
ment on this issue: ‘Society’, he writes, ‘can move only according to 
its lights, but no one has a right to deprive the young of such wisdom 
as the ages have accumulated. We are right in making children brush 
their teeth. Although it is notoriously distasteful to the young, eventu- 
ally it becomes a not unpleasant habit. The same principle applies 
tos«any good habit. Out of early compulsion the desire for healthy 
activity arises!’ It follows that in the SERVICE OF YOUTH it is necessary 
to have all over the country nuclear personalities which by virtue 
of their strength, reasoned conviction, vision and integrity, will be 
capable of impelling youth into experiences which are wholecome, 
expansive of adolescence’s own phase of life, and directive towards 
the welfare of the community. 

To the writer it seems that the problem of leadership is the seed-time 
of the SERVICE OF YOUTH and it falls to the responsibility of ruling age 
to select its seeds before ever the particular plots of ground for its 
scattering is decided. This pre-supposes that age itself has vision and 
courage of decision and unfortunately there has been evidence in the 
last 20 years of failure in this respect; as a people we have lacked 
conviction and hence, before we conclude this essay, we must discuss 
the place of a national ethos which should be the dynamic of a SERVICE 
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oF YouTH. For the moment we may confine ourselves to the men 
and women who are to guide this youth movement. We must seek 
out those men and women with the desirable qualities of personality, 
temperament and character in whatever field they may be. As is well 
known, adolescents are easily led by those who inspire confidence and 
respect and, of course, therein lies danger. ‘Nothing can be worse 
than the transfer which boys and girls are prone to make, of 
responsibility to a leader. There are some who will submit readily to 
the domination of the commander; more subtly dangerous is the 
submission to the beloved leader. Hero-worship can degenerate 
gradually into idolatry. Leaders have drawn their fellows up to the 
heights, but they may also be followed gladly along the seductive 
road to perdition.’ In deciding the desirable qualities for democratic 
leadership we can only give our conviction, based on a study of the 
historical situation and personal observation, that the Christ ideal 
meets the contemporary demands. If we put aside in this argument 
all controversial questions of divinity or otherwise and regard Jesus 
Christ as a young man of about thirty years of age whose work has 
had a tremendous impact on, and raised the quality of, western 
civilization—a leader in other words in the richest sense of the term, 
then from his experience and teaching we can glean some guiding 
lines for the selection of leaders. Perhaps the fundamental quality is 
a very great love for one’s fellow men combined with an acute sensi- 
tiveness and long-suffering of their fallings off: Christ himself looked 
upon the multitude aware of its fickleness, its struggles and rivalries; 
he knew its lowest qualities just as Hitler himself has enumerated 
them in Mein Kampf, but the one pregnant phrase we have, records, 
in the pastoral convention of the day, he saw them as sheep without 
a shepherd, and was ‘moved with compassion’ which led him to teach 
them many things. This is no sob-stuff sermonizing but a statement in 
human terms of the fundamental quality of democratic leadership. 
Athleticism, robustness, courage, strength, friendliness, integrity of 
mind and heart all have their place in the leader, but that compassion 
for humanity is the touchstone whereby democrats rise and dictators 
fall. To find such leaders calls for careful search since it is clear that 
‘It is something more than a light task to be tossed to whomsoever we 
can persuade to spare an odd evening or take on the job for a pittance. 
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Although there are thousands of noble men and women doing this 
work for us without need of thanks or adequate pay, there is little 
ground for complacency. The time has come when the problem of 
finding the right leaders in sufficient quantity is a matter of national 
urgency. No source must be ignored. Even if leadership becomes more 
and more professionalized, there will still be ample scope for those 
men and women who have the ability and the desire to give them- 
selves freely to the service of youth.’* 

Before gathering together the various threads of our argument our 
appeal to age has another aspect which requires consideration, since 
it is age which has the positions of responsibility and power to action. 
At present there seems to be an inability of decision in age which 
imperils youth; sometimes it expresses itself as cynical disillusion, 
other times it is benevolent but timid and perplexed; sometimes there 
is a refusal, often an inability to understand youth. Some suggest 
that this is due to the cleavage between the ruling generation 
and the younger owing to the effects of the war of 1914-18. Whatever 
the cause it is clear for all to see that ruling age has failed again and 
again in the last twenty years to grip the problem of rising youth. 
Circular 1486 is itself a confession of this. The confusion over evacua- 
tion was another example; the uneasy compromise in the SERVICE OF 
youTH, the loss of at least a year and the then doubtful method of 
approach to the question of adult education in our youthful armed 
forces—all show a hesitation and fear of responsible decision which 
make us the reproach of our opponents as being members of an old 
and ineffective system of government. In no sphere more than in the 
religious is this inability shown, as the following extracts from the 
Times Educational Supplement vividly illustrate:— 

‘After Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s. The Empire Youth 
Service held last May in the Abbey, though it drew boys and girls 
from all over London, was a failure because, as we said at the time, 
those who arranged it “did not realize that to have meaning and life 
for young people a religious service must have a special form and 
content, must invite the congregation to take throughout an active 
part, must be dramatic, and must emphasize the aspects of worship 
and dedication”. To the invitation to attend the evening service at 


* “The Needs of Youth,” p. 441. 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral last Sunday—Youth Sunday—youth simply 

did not respond. Why should they? The invitation was issued late, 

and in spite of its statement that special arrangements were being 

made for clubs and youth organizations none of any consequence 

to young people were in fact made. 
* * * 

‘Meanwhile at Clubland in the Walworth Road, hundreds of 
boys and girls and young people were taking part with reverence 
and sincerity in a religious service unique for beauty and dignity, 
and instinct with the spirit of youth. This was not a special service; 
its like may be seen at Clubland any Sunday evening in the year, 
But the Head has lived among young people for 18 years, and 
throughout that time has day in, day out, without ceasing, taken 
counsel with his club boys and girls and his club leaders, and by 
slow degrees fashioned a service which not only appeals to adoles- 
cence but is in the truest sense a service for youth, conducted 
by youth, which touches and moves to the depths the instinctive 
urge to worship which is in the heart of every boy and girl. That is 
why, on a beautiful August evening, in spite of every counter- 
attraction, his church is packed while the seats at St. Paul’s remain 
empty.’ 

In our opinion this ineffectiveness in so many realms is due to the 
lack of a sense of national character with certain spiritual values at- 
tached to it. We lacked this during the interim peace: as the Spens 
Report recognizes: 

‘Underneath this explicit, overt educational activity of the State, 
working through its laws and regulations, there is the unformulated 
but very real demand of the community that the young shall grow 
up in conformity with the national ethos.’ 

We had come to a point where in the nature of modern mass society 
the national ethos was faintly distinguishable and consequently 
scarcely existed for youth to be influenced by. This is not for one 
minute an inverted argument for an intense insularism or imperialism. 
Nevertheless we are at the present time much too negative in our 
national outlook. ‘We are in danger of finding ourselves,’ warns Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, ‘with nothing to stand for except a dislike of everything 
maintained by Germany and or Russia; a dislike which, being a com- 
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post of newspaper sensations and prejudice, can have two results at 
the same time which at first appear incompatible. It may lead us to 
reject possible improvements because we should owe them to the 
example of one or both of these countries, and it may equally well 
lead us to be mere imitators 4 rebours, in making us adopt uncritically 
almost any attitude which a foreign nation rejects.’ 

Illustration of this has already been given in the loose thinking of 
national officials on the topic leadership. Those who, in other words, 
launch a SERVICE OF YOUTH, need to see the way; they must have 
thought through to clear convictions and must be prepared to stand 
for something. This is but to state in another way as Dr. Temple 
said in a recent broadcast: “The main purpose of education is to 
strengthen our capacity to form and follow an adequate purpose 
throughout life.’ Those of ruling age, if they take the responsibility 
of the SERVICE OF YOUTH, need a clear vision of that ‘adequate purpose’. 
Here human opinion will always have differences, and we can only 
offer our own conviction that the basic purpose of living in contem- 
porary society is ‘so through knowledge and training, to order the 
material of the world for the welfare of man and the glory of God’, 
as Dr. Albert Mansbridge once told a Dewsbury audience. 

We should perhaps win favour and escape opposition with many 
if we banned all reference to religion in this appeal to age. There are 
twe good reasons why we cannot make this omission. One is that it 
is still a widely prevalent custom among those of ruling age to acknow- 
ledge some form of religious tradition. The other is that, as we are 
writing this out of our admittedly personal convictions born of study, 
experience and observation, we believe that the total personality 
includes some fraction of what, to avoid multi-individual interpre- 
tations of the term religion, we may call response to God. With 
regard to the first reason we believe that tradition in statement and 
observance has robbed religion of significance for the majority of 
modern youth. ‘For the great mass of humanity whose attention is 
occupied mostly by their direct relation to the soil, or the sea, or the 
machine, and to a small number of persons, pleasures and duties, two 
conditions are required. The first is that, as their capacity for thinking 
about the objects of faith is small their Christianity may be almost 
wholly realized in behaviour; both in their customary and periodic 
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religious observances and in a traditional code of behaviour to their 
neighbours. The second is that, while they should have some per- 
ception of how far their lives fall short of Christian ideals, their 
religious and social life should form for them a natural whole, so 
that the difficulty of behaviour as Christians should not impose an 
intolerable strain. These two conditions are really the same differently 
stated: they are far from being realized to-day.’* 

In the years of interim peace we have tried to continue a tradition 
in which a code of Christian ideals had their part, but on emergence 
into adult life, or into the wage-earning world of 14, youth has clearly 
seen that these were not the general practice. We have let youth be 
exploited by forces which, as verbally a Christian country, we could 
have checked. The conclusion of the whole matter in our opinion is 
that dynamic behind any SERVICE OF YOUTH must be the energizing 
power of a national character, a land that has something to stand for, 
an ‘adequate purpose’ for living—a condition which is fulfilled by 
the known teaching of Christ with its emphasis on man’s relation 
to God and his neighbour. We believe that if we desire for the youth 
of our country spiritual and not only pagan fitness, there must be 
a big change in our appreciation of the link between religion and life. 
For our SERVICE OF YOUTH we need to comprehend that religion is 
not a separate department of life to be shut off along with politics 
from the conversations of polite society. In its modern setting it 
should be the integrating principle which binds together education, 
work, leisure in their impact upon development in adolescence. 
In other words it is a way of knowing life culled from the wisdom of 
the ages and of living it, ‘not something we think about, but a way of 
thinking about anything and everything.’ 

‘All appeared to come away without any tangible points on which 
to set to work’. So complained our independent witness of the County 
Youth meeting. Possibly these readers who have travelled thus far 
with us would echo similar thoughts if we ended this essay here; 
in one sense, it would be wise to do so since our chief intention has 
been to show that the SERVICE OF YOUTH is an infinitely broader prob- 
lem that than of amelioration and extension of existing clubs and 
classes. Our appeal to age is to grasp the problem wholly. However, 


* T.S. Eliot: “The Idea of a Christian Society”. 
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by drawing together the threads of our argument we may modestly 
shadow forth some basic principles for the SERVICE OF YOUTH as we 
see it. Nationally, we need a rebirth of conviction born through an 
an effort of hard and clear thinking to see what we stand for. Up to 
Mr. Churchill’s taking over the Premiership we were floundering. 
‘Life finds its value in a cause for which it is worth while to die. ... 
At present we have all found such a cause. It is worthwhile to die 
at the hands of barbarous Nazi tyranny, if we may then do something 
to secure justice and freedom for generations to come.’* Our present 
conviction is an intermediary step but we need to go forward to a 
much clearer conception of the new social democracy with its fourfold 
relationships of man to God, to man, to his own country and those of 
other lands. So far as the machinery of organization for the SERVICE 
OF YOUTH is needed we would have a MINISTRY OF YOUTH to act in 
the national sphere: it would take into its ken not only the lives of 
those indicated by Circular 1486, nor of the present total youth com- 
munity between 14-20, but also of the large proportion of youth 
involved in all three Services. This MINISTRY OF YOUTH would achieve 
the legislative reforms which will give meaning to Circular 1486’s 
verbal recognition that ‘the welfare of youth . . . cannot be considered 
without reference to social and economic questions’. The legislative 
reform will embody the extended educational control which we 
discussed with its consequent interactions on work and leisure. The 
educational system will itself be overhauled from the point of view of 
content and related to the needs of contemporary society; it will no 
longer be possible for the youth of 14 to be thrown out into the wage 
earning world and regarded as adult. Education for social status will 
not be fostered as an ideal in the secondary system and teaching will 
not be the only largely subsidized form of university education for all. 
The ideal of education will be one of co-operation for the community 
not of competition for self-status. Control of leisure provision would 
also be a task for the MINISTRY OF YouTH—control by supervision 
of what is offered and by the widespread financing of all forms of 
active recreation along alines we have already considered. 

The SERVICE OF YOUTH would need a more localized expression 
which we suggest might well be put on a County basis; its duties would 


* Dr. Temple in a recent broadcast. 
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be further-reaching than just the advocacy of extra classes and clubs. 
The aims of this localized organization would be to inculcate the 
highest fitness for self, mental, physical and spiritual in the service of 
the community; it would invest work with meaning and social 
significance and fill the localized environment with opportunities of 
creative leisure; it would seek all means compatible with a social 
democracy of making its individual members responsible participants 
in life, not passive observers. Leaders too will be the concern of the 
localized Youth Conamittees. 

At this point in our generalized outline of function we may quote 
an extract, from which we can dig many fruitful ideas for the SERVICE 
OF YOUTH, from proposals put forward by Poul Hansen, a leading 
Danish educationist, for tackling the youth problem: he is speaking 
of adapting the Folk High Schools, so successful in the days of 
agricultural development, to the changing needs of industrialized 
communities: 

‘In outline, then, the proposal may take this concrete form: 

(1) The technical training for the time being, primarily, is repre- 
sented by technical and commercial schools, should be enlarged 
so as to include the unskilled youth who has previously been neg- 
lected, but who also could benefit from knowledge of technical 
subjects as well as from an extended tuition in elementary school 
subjects. Such instruction should be given on four days a week. 

(2) To the above should be added cultural education to be given 
once a week in a large hall which could be used in turn by several 
technical schools. The education given should begin at the level of 
interest which the youth already have. It must not be too exacting 
or involved. The main emphasis should be placed upon the exhibition 
of good cultural films accompanied by short lectures, and readings 
of good literature (by proficient recitateurs), instruction in unison 
singing (as communally and as festivally as possible), and a few 
lectures of an inspirational character so that the desire to go to the 

Folk High School might be stimulated in the best elements of the 

town youth.’ 

With characteristic foresight the way to creating wiser and happier 
and mentally alert citizens who will still, in their return to the Folk 
High School, seek to grow, is envisaged. Many of the details in these 
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proposals could be adapted by our own localized Youth Committees. 
Indeed, the general principle of the Grundtvigian Folk High offers us 
inspiration at this moment in our history; it was the beginning of a 
national rebirth at a dark moment of defeat and depression in Den- 
mark; it vitalized the religious and national life of a State when it 
was at a low ebb; it established a system of education which is generally 
recognized to be the foundation of the success achieved in all other 
spheres of life as a co-operative community. We could learn much 
from the Folk High School movement which might be worked out 
in terms of counties in our own country. The Principal of the Scandi- 
navian Folk High School is democracy’s natural solution of the 
‘leader’ problem; he is one ‘who combines the necessary knowledge 
with those special powers of personality and inspiration which the 
high schools demand’. 

We thus see youth in the ’teens being influenced by the interplay 
of education, work, leisure; later in the twenties, as in the Scandinavian 
scheme many will be so influenced that they will have perceived that 
life is a continuous growth and will find time and opportunity to 
attend the Folk High Schools where preparation will also be given 
for travel and an understanding of life in other lands—a matter which 
was largely left to chance in pre-war days with its harvest of arrogant 
and unlearning travellers abroad. With the lengthening of the period 
of educational influence which we believe the SERVICE OF YOUTH must 
sponsor, must come also a vast increase in the learning of foreign 
languages by the rank and file of our people. Impracticable? A reproach 
heard in a Swiss train comes to mind in answer—‘Aren’t our working 
people at least bi-lingual? You English expect us all to learn your 
language but you never try to speak ours.’ This improvement in the 
media of intercommunication of thoughts and ideas among peoples 
must be the prelude now to a genuine ‘Strength through Joy’ move- 
ment which will take many more of our folk to fresh lands, and not 
merely to capitals, than has ever been possible in the past. If youth 
groups knew that they were going to have definite opportunity of 
using new languages in other lands they would make endless effort 
to acquire sufficient verbal mastery. This international aspect of the 
SERVICE OF YOUTH—we associate it with no established body—is 
important. We need to remember that whatever the outcome of this 
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war, some of its products will not be totally obliterated. Young Nazis, 
young Communists, young Falangists will not have vanished from the 
face of Europe. They will have to be traded, negotiated, argued with. 
The youth of Britian will have to meet his European contemporaries 
with not only a clear faith in democracy but an ability to bear witness 
to that faith in every way that human ingenuity can devise. 

In offering these observations and ideas to those who seek to 
serve youth we have tried steadfastly to see many sides of the problem 
with understanding; throughout we have sought to avoid cheap 
thrusts and personal recriminations; we have held it necessary to 
reiterate that there must be an all-round approach to the SERVICE OF 
YOUTH which will integrate reforms in education, work, leisure, lest the 
term should become the catch-phrase shroud of a once shining idea; 
our appeal to age is to grapple with the problem in its full implications 
otherwise ‘this fourth arm to our educational service’ will but be— 

‘The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.’ 


Some Aspects of the Social Structure of 
England and Wales 


FOREWORD 


HE following report represents the work done by an 

Advanced Tutorial Class during the winter of 1939-40 in 
London, and (in the case of a few of the students) at the 1940 London 
Summer School. 

It was intended that a final meeting of the group should be held 
early in the autumn of 1940, to tidy up points of detail and finally 
to edit the report for publication. Unfortunately, air-warfare made 
this impossible, as the members lived in widely scattered parts of 
London. I have, therefore, myself added a few notes, and made one 
or two minor alterations. One or two points I have omitted altogether, 
as I had not before me sufficient evidence of the way in which the 
class would have wished to complete their work. For these incomplete- 
nesses and imperfections, the war, rather than the class, is to be blamed. 
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Substantially speaking, however, the report is the work of the class 


members, represents their conclusions (not necessarily unanimous 
in every detail), and has been written by them alone (mainly by the 
secretary). On certain statistical points we were very much indebted 
to the help of Mr. M. I. Michaels; but he is in no way responsible for 
the use that has been made of the material supplied by him. 

A parallel enquiry into the composition of the industrial ruling 
class was also begun at the Summer School. Work on this, however, 
has been held up by war conditions. We have not given up hope of 
resuming this at the 1941 School. 

The following is a list of the class members: 

Mr. C. D. Andrews (Secretary) Miss J. Cohen 


Mrs. R. V. Andrews Miss D. E. Course 
Mr. D. Billingsley Miss E. M. Harrison 
Mrs. D. Billingsley (Summer ~ Miss G. Harwood 
School only) Mr. A. E. Wells 
Mr. B. Chowchet. 
November 1940. BARBARA WOOTTON 


The object of our enquiry has been to form as realistic a picture 
as possible of the class structure of our society, and to test, against 
this, the validity of opinions commonly held about the meaning and 
relationship of classes. In particular, we were concerned to discover 
what, if any, are the realities that correspond to-day to the terms 
“Working Class’ and ‘Ruling Class’. 

In examining the term ‘Class’ we considered the following senses 
in which the term class is, we agreed, commonly (if unthinkingly) 
used: 

(1) A group of people who have a ‘common economic interest’. 
That is to say, a group of people whose common economic 
interests outweigh their economic conflicts. 

(2) A social group. That is to say, a group of people who mingle in 
ordinary social intercourse and who are set in a hierarchy, 
whose order is generally recognized, so that they are debarred 
by convention from so mingling with groups above or below 
them in the social scale. 
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(3) A community of opinion, especially political opinion: groups 
who either support or oppose the existing economic system. 
These three definitions of class are used without differentiation in 
popular speech; but it is immediately apparent that ideology does not 
correspond to economic or social status, although economic and social 
divisions might prove to be more nearly related. We analyzed these 
three definitions because we wanted to avoid the kind of confused 
thinking which is indicated by this indiscriminate use of the word 
class. 


*Economic Class’ 
We examined in some detail the question of groups having a common 
economic interest, and found that in a good many cases groups acted 
as though they had this bond when actually it seemed that they were 
fundamentally divided by their economic status. We concluded that 
groups could be divided as follows: 
(1) Groups with a subjective economic interest only, who imagine 
that they are economically united, but in fact are not. 
(2) Groups with an objective economic interest only—a real bond 
of which they are unconscious. 
(3) Groups with an objective and subjective interest, who are 
united by economic circumstances and know it. 
These are considered more fully in the sections on the working 
and ruling classes. 


‘Social Class’ 

We agreed to define social class as groups of people who mingle 
with each other in normal social intercourse (e.g. entertain each 
other in their homes without restraint) but who are conventionally 
debarred from so mingling with other groups who are socially 
inferior or superior according to a generally recognized hierarchy. 
This hierarchy is a scale of prestige, prestige which if related to the 
individual’s function in society (occupation) extends beyond the 
function both during non-exercise of the function and into retirement, 
(For example, a factory manager is accustomed to be called ‘Sir’ by 
his workmen not only in the shop but at the sports club and the bar 
parlour.) The prestige of an individual extends normally to his family 
and dependants. 
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After considerable discussion we decided that the quantitative 
prestige differences which are the basis of social stratification in Great 
Britain to-day depend on wealth, birth, education and occupation. 
We attempted a rough marking scale to express our valuation of the 
degree of prestige attaching to various gradations of these attributes. 
We intended to apply this marking system to the particular rulers, 
etc., whom we studied, but unfortunately this was impossible owing 
to lack of full information. We went to some trouble to discover 
whether there is an aristocracy of birth apart from any connection with 
titles, and decided that generally there is, although ‘breeding’ can 
sometimes be acquired. Thus the Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Asso- 
ciation, for whose reply to our enquiry we are much indebted, inform 
us that “The question of eligibility for help from this Association is, 
of course, one which presents very great difficulty. Strictly speaking 
the qualification is supposed to be one of birth, and on the application 
form applicants are asked to fill in the occupation and social position 
of the father. Actually each case is considered on its merits with the 
information received from references, and where it appears that by 
education and surroundings the applicant has acquired the outlook 
and standards of gentlepeople, he or she is considered as eligible, 
whatever the position of the parents may have been’. 

When we weighed the four sources of prestige against each other, 
wéalth, birth, education and occupation, we formed the opinion that 
the greatest of these is wealth. We agreed, for instance, that the 
impoverished nobleman, except where he lives his life miraculously 
on credit, moves in a group socially inferior to what used to be known 
as the wealthy parvenu; that, above the income ranges where secondary 
schooling is only to be obtained by the winning of scholarships, it is 
the father’s wealth that determines what grade of secondary schooling 
(i.e. secondary, grammar or public) his child receives; that, in turn, the 
grade of secondary schooling received largely determines the occu- 
pation to be followed, and that the two occupations given most social 
prestige—military and professional—are occupations which require 
a period of expensive training with little or no remuneration, which 
again means financial dependence on a relative who can afford it. 

If the foregoing were only what we believed to be the nature of the 
social hierarchy in Great Britain it could reasonably be dismissed as 
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pure conjecture. It coincides, however, with what we identified as soci- 
ally important in our study of particular individuals, as recorded below. 


Ideological Class’ 

We have made a very incomplete study of the nature of groups united 
by a community of political opinion. We agreed that this community 
would best be expressed by whether people supported or opposed 
the existing economic system. This is very roughly equivalent to 
whether they vote Labour or Tory. We decided that a proper examina- 
tion of ideological class could well be undertaken by attempting 
a correlation with social and economic class, e.g. by conducting 
enquiries among a sample group to discover how far the percentage of 
Labour and Tory votes corresponds with economic and social 
classification. 

‘Ruling Class’ 

We proceeded to examine certain characteristics of the people who rule 
Britain, that is, the people who possess political and administrative 
power. 

We selected these individuals for study not because we considered 
them to be evidence themselves of the existence of a ruling class (for 
it is self-evident that there will be people holding political and adminis- 
trative power in any society) but because it is widely believed that 
in our society there is a ruling c/ass from which most of our rulers 
come, that is, a class of people who have an exceptional chance of 
becoming rulers irrespective of their suitability for the job. In order to 
ascertain whether this is so, we studied certain characteristics listed 
below* as they were found among (1) members of the Cabinet and 
other Ministers in office in May, 1937, and officials of the House of Com- 
mons; (2) Heads of Departments and one or two others immediately 
under them in each department of the Civil Service, and members 
of the Civil Service Commission; (3) Members of Parliament; 
(4) Judges and Magistrates; and (5) entrants to the Civil Service 
Administrative Grade in 1937. 


Education 5. Recreations 
2. Family 6. Clubs 
3- Occupation 7. Age. 


4. Business interests 


3 
4 
wore 
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We believed that a study of the above characteristics would indicate 
class groupings. If therefore, we found any particular group of 
characteristics in more than average proportion among the people 
who hold political and administrative power in our society, it would 
seem that these characteristics could be called ruling class attributes, 
because people possessing them have obviously more than average 
chance of becoming rulers. 

If we located a ruling class, we intended to examine it in the light 
of our three definitions of class, economic, social and ideological. 


Comments on List of Characteristics Studied 

(1) Education—to include school and university. 

(2) A list of Schools counted as public was drawn up from 
three lists supplied by (1) our tutor, (2) an Etonian of under 30, 
(3) a Wykehamist of 50 with considerable experience of educa- 
tion outside public schools. Each school which appeared on 
two or three of the lists was ranked as public. 

(4) Where Elementary education is mentioned, this means 
elementary education only. Cases where elementary education 
is followed by secondary education are counted as secondary. 

(c) Where subjects have attended Oxford or Cambridge 
University, and another University, say London or Paris, 

. Oxford or Cambridge is listed. This choice implies, of course, 
that we believe that there is special social prestige attached to 
attendance at Oxford or Cambridge. 

(2) Family—Titled means inheriting a title or coming from a titled 
family. Titles acquired by individuals studied are not taken 
into account. 

(3) Occupation in the case of persons holding political power refers 
to the occupation preceding or in addition to their political 
office. 

(4) Business interests refer only to directorships (or chairmanships) 
of Limited Companies. No mention is made under this heading 

of such interests as partnership in a firm of solicitors, or owner- 
ship of a private industrial or commercial enterprise, though 
a number of these were found. They are recorded as business 
under the Occupation heading, however. 


cour 
3 
4 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1938 


1939 


SCHOOL UNIVERSITY 

P G M NS | OC M NS 
Entrants to % 100 | 45-5) 3-9) — — 7-8) — 
Administrative 
Grade of 
Civil Service |No. 77 39 35 3 6 
Civil Service | % 100 | 31-4 | 35-7; 2-9} 1-4] 4-3 | 24-3] 58-6] 10 — | 31-4 
Heads of 
Departments |No.}| 70 22 25 2 | 3 17 4l 7 — 22 
Cabinet and % 100 | 68-8| 20-3; — 1-6] 1-6) 7-8} 62:5 | 10-9) 9-4] 17-2 
Other MinistersjNo.| 64 44 13 5 40 7 6 
Government % 100 | 46-0! 23-5| 0-3] 6-7 | 20-3 | 43-9/ 11-8| 5-9 38-5 
M.P.s No.| 374 172 88 12 | 25 76 164 | 44 22 144 
Opposition % 100 16-0; 3:6] 0-5 | 33-5 | 36-6 | 13-4 | 14:4] 71-1 
M.P.s No.}| 194(20} 19§ | 31 7 65* | 26§ | 28 2 | 138 

Liberals) 

Judges and % 100 | 44-5 | 29-9 | 0-4 7-5 | 17-4] 58-4) — | 37-4 
Magistrates No.| 281 125 | 84 I I 2I¢| 49 164 12 — | 105 
% 100 | 48-7) 18-4]; 7-5 | 21-8] 36-2) 9-2] 9-2 | 45-4 
uling 
Class’’ No.| 174 85 32 5 13 | 38 63 16 16 79 

* Elementary only 61 

+ Probably Elementary only—29 

t 13 privately 

§ 8 Liberals 

§ 10 Liberals 

P = Public 

G = Grammar 

S$ = Secondary OC = Oxford or 

M = Army or Navy ppm, 4 

QO = Other M = Army or Navy 

NS = Not Stated 


. 


WHERE DO OUR RULERS COME FROM? 


(For key to abbreviations at heads of columns see foot of table) 


f FAMILY OCCUPATION BUSINESS 
NS P M NS M P B TU NS |Comp 
Drcts 
| | | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
31-4] 7-1] 1-4) 31-4 — 60 
22 5 22 42 | 
| | 
} 17-2 | 39-1 | 12-5 | 17-2 | — | 12-5) 18-8] 7-8 | 35:9) 12-5) — — | 43-8] 10-9 | 89-1 
i 25 8 I | — 8 12 5 23 8 oa — 28 7 57 
| | 
38-5] 21-7 | 0-3 | 13-6) 7-2} 11-0 | 46-3] 15-2 | 30-8 | 25-4) — 3-2 | 25:4 | 45-2 | 54-8 
144] 81 51 27 173%). 16 | 9 12 95 | 169 | 205 
4-1) | 7-7) 1-6} 10-3 | 75-8] O-5 | 23-7 | 5-7 22-7| | 26-3] 7-7 | 92-3 
138 8+ 15 2 | 147 I 46 44 Sl 
37-4] — | 25-6) — 2:1 | 65-5 
105 19 a 72 oe 6 | 184 
45-41 34-5] 0-7] 18-5!) 3-5) 38-6] 13-8 | 25-3 | 33-3 | — | 19-5] 8-1 | 42-0) 58-1 
79 59 I 32 9 6 67 24 44 58 — 34 14 73 | 101 
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57 
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39 
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County 
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* Clubs to which less than 1% of any of the seven groups 


of rulers belong are omitted. 


Club Subscriptions 
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tt Recreations named by less 
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groups of rulers are omitted 
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4 | 
Athenaeum 30 15 
Carlton 40 17 
Brooks’s 30 15 
Bucks 25 15 

Oxford and Cambridge 15 
Reform 15 
Turf 15 15 
Union 2to 15 
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(5 & 6) Recreations and Clubs were studied because they are a 
means of indicating wealth, and because they are evidence of 
social intercourse between the persons studied. 

(7) Age—Under 50 and 50 plus groups are indicated, because this 
particular age division has some bearing on education. The 
Education Act of 1902 was the effective starting point of our 
system of secondary schools. The 50 plus subjects (born 1888) 
would then be 14 and could not have attended these Secondary 
schools. 

(8) Wealth—No information on this point is available, and we 
abandoned an attempt to estimate the wealth of our subjects. 
We could not, of course, take account of salaries received for 
political office or as Civil Servant or Judge. We record this 
omission with regret, because we are convinced that differences 
in wealth are an important indication of class divisions. 

The possession of wealth can only be inferred from other charac- 
teristics examined. For instance, attendance at a Public School, being 
a Director of several companies, or belonging to a Club with an 
entrance fee of, say, £20 and an annual subscription of 10 guineas, 
would be evidence in themselves of at least more than average wealth. 

At the beginning of our work we tested the nature of the prevailing 
belief in the existence of a ‘ruling class’ by asking people to write 
down the names of up to 30 members of the ruling class. We collected 
30 lists, and these listed persons (568 entries in all) we called the 
Alleged Ruling Class, and they also were examined for the same 
seven characteristics. 


Comments on Table 

A. It will be noted that the percentage of Public School men is much 
smaller in the Civil Service Heads of Departments than in the entrants 
to the Administrative Grade of the Service. This is explained by two 
facts: (1) A good proportion of the Administrative Grade are promoted 
from lower grades within the Service; for example, during the years 
1921-28 there were 47 (36 per cent) promotions to that grade and 
84 appointments by entrance examination. The number of vacancies 
to be competed for is in fact dependent on the number of promotions 
made. Therefore, while Oxford or Cambridge and/or Public School 
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are highly represented in the Administrative Grade entrants because 
of the nature of the examination, the actual Heads of Departments 
are drawn from the whole of the Administrative Grade, where other 
educational records are found in those promoted from lower grades. 
(2) 264 per cent of Heads of Departments appear as Not Stated so 
far as school education is concerned. We think it is highly probable 
that a number of these attended Public Schools. But even if all the 
Heads of Departments for whom no education details are given were 
Public School men, they would only be 60 per cent as compared with 
the 50 per cent of Civil Service new entrants—not a great change. 

B. Alleged Ruling Class.—It is interesting to note that on the 30 
lists there were 568 entries, representing 174 people, and showing, 
therefore, a considerable measure of agreement about who are believed 
to be members of the ruling class. Some ‘ait appeared 14 or more 
times. These are as follows: 


Neville Chamberlain... ..» 18 times 
Lord Beaverbrook 
Lord Nuffield... one 
Sir John Simon... ws 
Sir Montagu Norman ... 
Duke of Norfolk 

Archbishop of Canterbury ... 14 , 


One common and obvious characteristic was that the Alleged Ruling 
Class had more than average income—we estimate that not one of 
them had less than £1,000 a year. There was no very clear differentia- 
tion between rulers and ruling class, however, in the minds of those 
drawing up the lists of the alleged ruling class, for it was apparent 
that certainly as regards the most popular choices they were affected 
by the prominence of their subjects. But nobody included poor men 
on his list. 

C. It is important to note that in every group, with the exception 
of Opposition M.P.s, there is a very high proportion of Oxford and 
Cambridge education compared with all other University education. 
The fact that Oxford and Cambridge education has some special 
bearing on the attainment of political and administrative power is 
emphasized by the following figures: 
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1938 Resident students at Oxford ... 4,940 
» Cambridge 5,838 


10,778 


1938 Internal students at London’ ....._13,931 

There are in addition 8 other Universities in England, and 5 in Wales 
and Scotland. If the people who hold power in our society were drawn 
representatively from the whole population, there would be a much 
higher percentage of people from the other Universities, and a con- 
siderably smaller proportion of Oxford and Cambridge, unless the 
quality of the teaching at Oxford and Cambridge and the quality of 
the students at these Universities is overwhelmingly superior—for 
which we have no evidence. 

D. It will be seen that ‘Elementary Education only’ is very rarely 
found as an attribute of our rulers. It appears with most significance 
as an attribute of one-third of the Opposition M.P.s. 

E. Opposition M.P.s do not belong to Clubs in any significant 
percentage. This shows that they are socially separate from the rest 
of our rulers, and this is important because of our definition of Social 
Class. It is also an indication of a difference in wealth between the 
Opposition M.P.s and the other rulers. A further indication of this 
difference is the fact that the only recreation found in any degree 
amongst the Opposition M.P.s is one which costs very little—walking. 


Conclusions 
In examining particulars of our subjects, we found distinct patterns 
forming, such as :— 


Type A Type B Type C 
Family Titled Professional Not stated 
Education Public and Grammar and _ Elementary 
Oxford University 
Occupation None Professional Manual. T.U. 
Official 
Clubs Carlton and Atheneum Not stated 
Brooke’s 
Recreations Shooting Golf Walking 
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Among the Cabinet Ministers we found a high percentage of Type A. 
Among leading Civil Servants we found variations of Types A and B, 
with a higher percentage of type B characteristics in evidence. Judges 
also show types A and B, and variations of the two. Type C is almost 
peculiar to Opposition M.Ps. We see then that with the exception of 
Opposition M.Ps. our rulers show remarkably consistent patterns of 
Types A and B and variations between them. The percentage of 
rulers showing A and B characteristics is obviously much greater 
than the percentage of persons in the total population who possess 
those characteristics. For example, less than 22 per cent of the adult 
population to-day can have had more than Elementary Education. 
In 1938 there were 121,800 boys over 14 years old in Secondary 
Schools, and 14,632 of a similar age group in our list of Public Schools. 
These different kinds of education are nowhere shown in this pro- 
portion in our figures. For example, nothing like 78 per cent of the 
rulers had elementary education only, and far more had public school 
education than would correspond to the number of public school 
men in the country compared with the whole population. Quite 
clearly, even when assessed on this one characteristic alone, our 
rulers are not representative of the population as a whole. 

We feel justified in concluding that persons possessing A and B 
characteristics have an exceptional opportunity of becoming rulers, 
and A and B characteristics are, therefore, ruling-class characteristics. 

It seemed to us, after discussion, that the ruling class was a social 
group, according to our definition. We were satisfied that wealth 
was the most important factor in maintaining the exclusiveness of 
the ruling class, with birth and education playing the next most 
important parts. The fact that wealth is the primary ruling-class 
attribute leads to some important observations. People who attain 
ruling power, although they do not belong to the ruling class can, if 
they acquire sufficient wealth, be absorbed into the ruling class. Thus 
class distinction is maintained in spite of a certain amount of social 
mobility. A ruling class distinguished primarily by the possession of 
wealth is also capable of being changed in its other characteristics, 
and is therefore stronger and better able to adapt itself to social change. 
For example, we saw that there was a good deal of overlapping of 
A and B type characteristics, the penetration of B type characteristics 
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being more clearly seen in those ruling positions for which passing 
examinations is a qualifying test. The social rise of the Professional 
class, a phenomenon of our social structure, is indicated by this 
frequency of B type characteristics. Presumably, 50 years ago, when 
birth was more important as a measure of social importance than it is 
now, there would have been a considerable social gulf between A and 
B types. When industrial and social changes brought B type people 
into positions of ruling power, the class exclusiveness of the A type 
would be menaced, so long as that exclusiveness was based on birth, 
a distinction which could not be acquired by people after they became 
rulers. 

There is a characteristic which is commonly attributed to the ruling 
class in everyday speech; they are often spoken of as ‘the bosses’. 
Our research shows that the group of rulers is not coincident with the 
group of employers—only 12} per cent of the Cabinet, and 44 per 
cent of Government M.Ps. (those whose occupation is classified as 
Business) could be employers of labour on any large scale; Civil 
Servants and Judges could not be employers of any labour other than 
domestic servants; so the popular assumption that the only significant 
class division is based on a grouping of those who work against those 
who employ, or are idle and live on the work of others, is not sup- 
ported by these results. If there is a political ‘boss class’, it is composed 
far more of people who put their sympathies with employers of labour 
than of actual employers. 

Although we see the ruling class as primarily a social group, we 
concluded that they have one common economic interest, the 
possession of wealth. There are many economic conflicts among the 
rich, similar in form to those found among the poor. For example, 
home food producers and merchants importing goods would often 
come into conflict. Steel producers and engineering firms would have 
opposing interests; for one a high price of steel is desirable; for the 
other, it is undesirable. So that within the social class who have most 
access to ruling power, there are economic conflicts to be fought out 
in the industrial field. It is likely that in any real class struggle these 
conflicts would be overlaid by the common economic interest of 
keeping their wealth. This common interest is, even in times when 
there is no overt class conflict, a basis for political unity in the ruling 
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class, but we have been unable to investigate whether this political 
unity exists. We cannot yet say to what event the ruling class is an 
ideological group. A certain amount of correlation between social 
class and political opinion is indicated by the fact that type C are 
almost all Opposition M.P.s. 

From the fact that approximately one-third of Opposition M.P.s 
are type C (a type representative of the majority of the population) 
we conclude that it is possible for ordinary people to obtain a certain 
amount of ruling power; but there is an additional characteristic which 
it seems these ordinary people must first possess, for we find it present 
to a very high degree amongst our type C Opposition M.P.s: 21 per 
cent of them are Trade Union leaders. 

It is important to notice too that type C are only found in elected 
positions. They have never penetrated enough into even these positions 
to be in the majority. If they did, they would be faced with a problem 
arising out of the fact that the more permanent power would be held 
by officials who have ruling-class characteristics, for so long as 
attendance at expensive schools and universities is necessary in order 
to pass the entrance examinations there could still be an A/B type 
ruling class to be found in the Civil Service and Judiciary. 

A further problem arises so long as social classes remain separated 
mainly by wealth. There would probably always be a ruling class if 
being elected to ruling power brought as its reward much more than 
average wealth. For even if rulers were mainly C type people and so 
representative of the population as a whole, the possession of wealth 
would give them different habits and so make them socially separate. 
The ex-errand boy in a cabinet post is obliged to dine with peers 
and in any case can afford to meet them socially ‘off duty’, and can 
give his children an expensive education into the bargain. He 
is thus segregated from the families of those who are still errand 
boys. 

The following are the main points which arise out of this section: 

1. Family, Education, Occupation and Recreations of men in ruling 
positions are by no means typical of an average group of the popu- 
lation. 

_ 2. The following attributes appear in much higher frequency 
amongst these rulers than they are found amongst other people: 
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Family—Titled and Professional. 

Education—Public and Grammar School, University education. 

Occupation—None or Professional. 

Clubs—Carlton and Brooke’s. 

Recreations—Shooting and Golf. 
These attributes, therefore, can be called ruling-class attributes, 
because people who possess them have a more than average chance 
of acquiring ruling power. 

3- The ruling class is primarily a social group, maintaining its 
exclusiveness and unity primarily by the possession of wealth, with 
the other characteristics studied playing only a secondary part. 

4- The possession of wealth and the wish to keep it is the one 
objective economic interest which outweighs the many economic 
conflicts found in the ruling class. There is, therefore, a clear objective 
basis for political rather than for industrial unity. 

5- The ruling class is not so much a class of employers set against 
all employees, as it is a class of rich people set against poor. 

6. A large percentage of those people who attain ruling power 
without coming from the ruling class, are Trade Union leaders. 

7. People who are not ruling class are seldom found in any but 
elected positions of power. 

8. As long as attendance at expensive schools and universities is 
the training needed for administrative power, there will still be a 
tuling class, for poor people will be excluded from the necessary 
training. 

9. As long as the people who rule are paid a salary which is very 
much higher than the average salary, their social habits will cut them 
off from the average man. 
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‘Working Class’ 

In looking for the working class we could not, of course, take indi- 
vidual workers and examine their careers. Our enquiry was mainly 
quantitative. We first obtained from ourselves and friends preliminary 
definitions of the working class in order to see by what attributes the 
working class is identified in the minds of those who use the term. 
We found the following attributes significant; working; working for 
an employer; being dependent on work alone for a livelihood; working 
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with the hands; being poor; having only an elementary school 
education. 

With these characteristics in mind we studied the census returns 
and various other statistics and compiled the following list of groups 
of the population who might either be described as forming the work- 
ing class, or as being patently excluded from the working class 
according to the various definitions. The figures apply to England 
and Wales only, in mid 1938, and in the case of the first five groups 
relate only to ages 16-64. 

(1) Number of gainfully occupied—18,329,400. 

(2) Number of ‘Card holders’—workers insured for unemploy- 

ment insurance and private domestic servants—14,060,000. 

(3) Non-card holders, with incomes equivalent to (2)—1,300,000. 

(4) Manual workers—about 10,000,000. 

(5) Persons working on own account—1,203,000. 

(6) ‘Genteel workers’—3,176,000. 

(7) Trade Unionists—s5,280,000. 

(8) Persons having only elementary education—over 14-3 million. 

See appendix for the make-up of these figures. In all cases they 
exclude dependants. 

In the light of this list we again attempted to define the workin 
class. Hardly two of us, however, agreed on the same definition. 
Thé various members of the class offered: 

(1) Those who are manual workers, and are poor, and have only 

elementary education—under 10 millions. 
(2) Those who are poor, and whose jobs are insecure—nearly 
13 millions.* 

(3) Those who are poor—13 millions.* 

(4) Those who would acknowledge themselves as working class— 
17 millions.* 

(5) Those who would benefit immediately from socialism—15 

millions.* 

(6) Those who do paid work—18 millions. 

It was thus apparent that the working class was not an easily Jis- 
tinguishable body at all, for we could reach no agreement in defining 


* “Poor’—not assessed for income tax; ‘insecure’—holding insurance cards. The 
above figures are rough estimates, and in the case of 4 and 5 were prepared by the 
individuals who offered the definitions, but not accepted by the group as a whole. 
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it—in fact, our estimates of its size ranged from ten to eighteen 
millions, plus their dependants. 

Turning to economic interest, we found that the economic interests 
of the working class present a very complicated pattern. For example, 
railway workers of one manual grade who wish to further the interests 
of their grade by securing an increase in wages can find allies for this 
purpose in five different ways. 

(1) The railway companies can support them in their demands at 

the expense of railway users, by increasing rates and fares. 

(2) Railway manual workers in other grades can support them by 
demanding for manual workers, at the expense of non-manual 
workers, a larger share of the total wages paid out by the 
companies. 

(3) The Government can support them at the expense of the tax- 
payers, by giving a Government subsidy in respect of wages. 

(4) Organized workers everywhere can support them at the expense 
of industry as a whole, by strike action. 

(5) The whole community can supnort them (at the expense of 
nobody) by abandoning restriction of production for com- 
petitive purposes and so increasing the national income. 

From the point of view of manual workers generally, it seemed to 
us that the fifth method was the only one in which they a// secured 
direct economic gain. Yet this is the method which is most rarely 
attempted. By the fourth method all organized workers might eventu- 
ally gain, by reason of the recognized relationship between scales of 
wages in different grades and industries. This method would, of course, 
mean an immediate sacrifice for all organized workers, in the hope of 
future gain. The third way would mean an immediate sacrifice for all 
taxpayers, but since taxation, from which the subsidy would be met, 
has a levelling tendency in Great Britain, it would fall more on the 
rich. The same considerations regarding indirect advantage for all 
manual workers would apply again in this case. The second method 
would be directly advantageous to railway manual workers only. 
The first method would cause a direct loss to other manual workers, 
not merely by higher railway fares, but in such cases as where coal 
owners might reduce the wages of miners to make up 
for the higher transport charges. (If on the other hand higher freight 
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charges were passed on by the producers of goods in the shape of 
higher prices, all manual workers would lose real wages in common 
with the rest of the consuming public.) 

It seemed apparent at this stage that the ‘working class’ in any of 
our senses has in reality no permanent common olyective class interest. 
We noted that in spite of this fact workers act as though they have 
this permanent class interest when they support each others’ demands 
for higher wages, and reject almost all other possible means of pur- 
suing their interests. We concluded that since the potential allies in 
the economic war are scattered rather unexpectedly in all parts of the 
battlefield, this line-up is chosen because there is a belief that a class 
such as the working class has a common economic interest, and 
because this line-up means co-operation between people who have 
common sentiments. 

We felt that lack of property played an important part in the forma- 
tion of these common sentiments in the working class, and that 
perhaps the personal quality of work and a feeling of exclusion from 
the ‘ruling class’ were contributing factors. 

We thus failed to identify any objective economic interest as uniting 
the working class in any definition, with the possible exception of 
definition 6, which might allow of a unifying interest based on the 
fact that all of them worked. (It might be that many categories of 
workers could feel united by one or more of the following con- 
victions: (a) we all work and are paid for it; (6) we are important to 
society—it cannot do without us; or (c) people do not make proper 
use of our work. This would not be exactly an objective economic 
interest, but it would be a common interest based on objective fact.) 
We concluded that the significant class struggle is not an economic 
one, between those who are employed and those who employ; nor 
indeed between those who work and those who do not. In this con- 
nection we noted that the number of male persons who can work 
and do not do so (the idle rich!) must be very small—well under 
a million. 

Within the widest definition of working class (No. 6) we found 
fairly distinct social groups; ¢.g., those defined in No. 1 form such 
a group. The ‘genteel occupations’ form another distinct social group 
within definition 6. 
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We found that social class coincides to some extent with a common 
subjective economic interest. This indicated in our view that social 
divisions are in general stronger than any economic interest, so that 
a subjective feeling of economic interest is canalized and confirmed 
by social divisions. If this is true, it would indicate, for example, that 
the T.U.C. is mistaken in endeavouring to embrace all social classes, 
as doctors and labourers, etc., for no form of economic unity can 
withstand the social stratification. It may be observed that there is an 
economic conflict between agriculture and industry, but the farmers and 
cowmen donot ordinarily unite against the factory ownersand mechanics. 

Aided by the facts which had emerged from our examination of 
actual rulers we came to the conclusion that the general belief in the 
existence of a working class, however the definition of it varies, is 
based on a recognizable feature in our national life, viz., that there are 
groups who have an inferior chance of becoming rulers, and that these 
are the groups of inferior social status. We decided that the most 
important social grouping is exclusion from the ruling class (i.e., the 
class whose members stand an exceptionally good chance of becoming 
political rulers). Exclusion from this class involves not only a much 
smaller chance of becoming a ruler, but a lack of social contact with 
actual rulers whether drawn from the ruling class or not. The ex- 
clusion perpetuates itself, in that when a few from the excluded 
groups do manage to become rulers their lack of numbers makes it 
difficult for them to retain their social identity; mingling with the 
‘ruling class’ rulers they tend to modify their behaviour to conform 
with that of their fellows, and if the process is thorough they may be 
accepted and absorbed by the ruling class. (This is not to deny that, 
if rulers were drawn from the whole of the population, they would 
be likely to form a separate group, but they would be distinct by 
reason of their function, rather than by social prestige which extends 
beyond function—a group of rulers, not a ruling class.) The factors 
making for exclusion, and the group unity which a sense of exclusion 
creates, are, we decided, poverty, lowly birth, humble occupation, and 
only rudimentary education; and the greatest of these is poverty. 
We had already agreed (see section on Social Class) that of the four 
sources of social prestige wealth is more important than birth, occu- 
pation or education, and the converse must obtain, that poverty is 
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the most important reason for social exclusion. We now agreed that 
poverty was the most effective factor to unify the excluded groups 
(a) for the reason just stated, (6) from the corollary that poverty 
prevents people from either becoming rulers or mixing with rulers, 
and (c) because poor people have a common economic interest in 
acquiring wealth, and they can only get wealth as a group by taking it 
from the rich. 

Here we diverged from the Marxian theory that the unifying factor 
among the excluded is the fact that they work. Marx assumed that 
poverty, lack of education, and the obligation to work for a living 
would increasingly coincide, with the eventual absorption of the 
middle class into the proletariat. We have found that poverty and lack 
of education are now common among only a section of the people 
who work for a living. In using the term ‘working class’ Marx ex- 
pressed his conviction that class tension existed primarily between 
workers and employers. This would lead to industrial action by all 
workers to achieve their political aims. In fact, as we know from the 
biggest attempt at industrial militancy in Great Britain, the General 
Strike of 1926, the cleavage occurs not between workers and em- 
ployers, but between the poorer and the richer sections of the gainfully 
occupied workers. The common objective economic interest is that 
of the poor to get richer, and, as we have earlier said, of the rich to 
retain their wealth. This calls for political rather than industrial action 
from the poor as well as from the rich. Certain workers may improve 
their condition by industrial action, but they are still among the 
excluded, because industrial action cannot change the social status of 
a group. It is political action that raises the standard of education, 
improves the prestige of manual occupations, make birth irrelevant 
in the qualifications of a ruler, and distributes wealth more equably. 

To sum up this section, we found: 

(1) If there is a working class, there is no common agreement on 

its definition. 

(2) None of the definitions offered pointed to a common objective 

economic interest. 

(3) Many workers might feel a common interest in that they all 

worked, or were important to society, or that their work was 
misapplied. 
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(4) The significant class struggle is not between workers and 
employers, or between those who work and those who do not. 
(The number of idle rich is very small.) 

(5) Within the widest definition of working class there are distinct 
social groups. These correspond to some extent with a subjec- 
tive economic interest. Social stratification overrides economic 
unity. 

(6) The general belief in the existence of a working class is due to 
the exclusion of certain groups from the ruling class. 

(7) The factors making for the exclusion are poverty, lowly birth, 
humble occupation, and lack of education. 

(8) The most important factor in class exclusion and class unity is 
poverty, not the fact of being a worker. 

(9) The belief in the existence of a working class is justified, but 
that class would better be called the poor. 


APPENDIX 

Figures of Working Class 

The first five estimates are derived either from the Census of 1931 or 
from the Health and Unemployment Insurance Statistics. Census 
figures have been brought up to date by the assumption that the 
percentage of the occupied population in mid-1938 which was working 
on its Own account, or engaged in domestic service, or employed in 
‘genteel occupations’ was the same as in 1931. 

Non-card holders with equivalent incomes includes persons in 
Government service excepted from insurance and persons in other 
excepted employments. 

“Genteel workers’. This group corresponds to a classification agreed 
by the class, and applied by one member to the census of 1931 (brought 
to 1938 as explained above). The main groups are (1) All occupations 
in the Census class of ‘Professions’. (2) The top managerial and higher 
clerical grades in other classes. 

Persons having only Elementary Education 
This is, admittedly, a gross underestimate. It is calculated that to-day 
about 78 per cent* of the school population do not get beyond the 


* Social Structure of England and Wales. Carr Saunders and Caradog-Jones, 
p. 117. 
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elementary school. Our very conservative estimate applies this per- 
centage to the occupied population as a whole. Since, however, most 
of this population are well past school-leaving age, they will have had 
their education at an earlier epoch—when the chances of higher 
education were even less than they are now. 


Reviews 


POPULATION POLICIES AND MOVEMENTS by D. V. Glass (Clarendon Press) 
30s. 


MR. GLASS has produced a very solid book on the important subject of 
population. He tells us in the preface that the text of the book is not very 
technical, but the general reader will find it exacting. He will also find it 
rewarding. 

One of the remarkable happenings of the last few years has been the 
volte face with regard to population questions. Most of us were brought 
up in the fear of over-population, which has haunted thoughtful minds 
since Malthus’ day. But as far back as 1895 the late Professor Cannan had 
written on the probability of a cessation of growth in this country. His 
article did not attract a great deal of attention. Only in the last decade has 
there been any widespread realisation of the extent to which the nation was 
faifing to reproduce itself. Estimates of future population by Dr. Grace 
Leybourne in 1934 and by Dr. Enid Charles in 1935 were much discussed. 
Indeed, round about 1936 there was something like a panic amongst the 
intelligentsia. 

It is one of the merits of this book that it is free of any suggestion of 
panic and that it is commendably untendentious. It is a study of the trends 
of population in a number of European countries, and of the policies of 
their governments and of propagandas, both official and unofficial. Mr. 
Glass has amassed a great deal of information which he handles skilfully 
and with caution. 

A considerable part of the first chapter is taken up with an exposition of 
the methods and difficulties of measuring population changes, whilst in 
a later chapter Mr. Glass explains the hazards attaching to estimates of 
future populations. These sections are well worth reading, not only for 
their matter but also as illustrations of the care with which a good statis- 
tician tests his methods and interprets his results. Mr. Glass shows that the 
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well-known fall of the birth rate in this country has not been due to any 
diminution in the frequency of marriage; indeed the prospect of marriage 
has increased slightly of late. It is due to a decline of fertility within marriage. 
There can be little doubt that this has been in the main deliberate, and that it 
has been facilitated by the spread of knowledge of contraceptives and by 
improvements in their efficacy. As is well known, there have been marked 
differences in the birth rates of different social classes; there are some indi- 
cations that these differences are becoming less. 

Mr. Glass proceeds to a study of State intervention in a number of 
European countries. Governments may wish to increase the population or to 
check increase; this book is mainly concerned with attempts to increase 
it. A very full account is given of a number of measures which have been 
adopted; it may be useful to the reader to have them summarized. 

Financial inducements to marriage and parenthood may take many forms. 
In the first place, Governments in several countries have encouraged or 
have compelled the adoption of family allowances as additions to wages. 
Many variations are possible and are found; there may be a flat rate for each 
child, or the rate may be higher or lower for later children, or an allowance 
may be withdrawn if no subsequent child is born. Conditions may be at- 
attached, such as the abstention of the mother from work outside the home. 
Another form of encouragement is the making of loans to enable a young 
couple to set up house; usually a portion of the loan is cancelled at the 
birth of each child; various discriminations may be attached, as against 
Jews in Germany or in favour of rural workers in France. In the third 
place, there are in several countries cash payments on the birth of a child. 
In addition to cash payments there may be many indirect forms of subsidy 
such as differential rents, lower fees at schools, reduction of railway and 
steamship fares. There may also be differential taxation, either by direct 
imposition of taxation of celibates or by exemptions given to married 
persons, and especially to those with children. Sometimes inheritance taxes 
are modified in favour of large families. Other forms of encouragement to 
husbands and fathers are exemption from military service and the reservation 
for them of posts, or at least higher posts, in government service. There are 
also honours conferred: State medals of various grades in France and in 
Germany; whilst in the latter country the Fiihrer will honour a family in 
which there are nine living children by standing godfather. 

Another range of Government action is with regard to contraception 
and abortion. The sale of contraceptives may be prohibited, or their adver- 
tisement, or both; as may also be the giving of advice with regard to contra- 
ception. The sale or advertisement of abortificients may be prohibited; and 
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the procuring of abortion, whether by the woman herself or by another, 
may be punished heavily. 

To what extent are these measures effective in increasing population? 
It is very difficult to say, because we cannot know what would have been the 
movements of birth rates if there had been no such government measures. 
What can be said with certainty is that there is no indication whatever 
of a sensational reversal of trends. Only in Germany has there been some 
increase in the birth rate. Mr. Glass surmises that this is mainly due to the 
suppression of illegal abortion. But it is impossible to say whether the 
upward trend would have continued, even if the war had not come. What 
does seem to emerge from Mr. Glass’s study and from other population 
studies is that small inducements have very little effect. It may be that penal- 
ties are more effective than rewards, though Mr. Glass does not suggest this. 
What he does say, and he is certainly right, is that it is very difficult for the 
average individual to depart from the cultural pattern; in a society which 
is used to small families, regards them as normal, and makes its arrangements 
in expectation of them, large families are at heavy disadvantage. 

HENRY A. MESS 


AN OUTLINE OF MAN’S HISTORY by P. Gordon Walker (Plebs Outline No. 7. 
National Council of Labour Colleges) 2s. 6d. 


MR. GORDON WALKER traces human history from man’s first appearance 
down to the machine age. He tells his story in simple prose and brief para- 
graphs so that ‘the workers’ can read it. “They, more than any other class,’ 
heeexplains, ‘are able to approach history with honesty, clarity and freedom 
from inhibitions.’ Though that common dictum is difficult to apprehend— 
why should ‘workers’ be freer from inhibitions regarding man’s historic 
past than, say, members of the Imperial Policy Group? The case for non- 
academic historiography is strong enough. Accordingly Mr. Walker’s book 
aims at more than a conventional summary of the human record because 
‘their (the workers) thoughts, actions and understanding of to-day will 
make the history of to-morrow’: this history, that is, is to be dynamic. Not 
history for history’s sake, but history as a means to the end of working-class 
emancipation in the socialist commonwealth. In that sense it should be 
assessed, not by the normal academic standards, and thus judged, it is an 
interesting and successful book. 

Mr. Walker divides his story into four parts. In the first he sketches the 
origins of civilization: he gets to homo sapiens in the first chapter, traces the 
foundations and characteristics of the early civilizations of the Old World 
and the New. The brilliant work of recent years of the newer schools of 
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archzologists, anthropologists and diffusionists is woven into a fresh and 
clear, if staccato, narrative in this first part. The second part gives an equally 
workmanlike account of old-world civilization from 1200 B.C. to 900 A.D., 
and part three summarises the history of the evolution of capitalism from the 
Dark Ages to the French Revolution. In these two parts a series of vigorous 
but breathless chapters race through the story of Persia and India, Greece 
and Rome, China and the Arabs, Jews and Christians, the philosophies and 
religions of East and West, Alexandrian Science and Arab Mathematics, the 
Dark Ages and Feudalism, Vikings and Vandals, Crusades and Mongol 
invasions, the class structure and economic patterns of early capitalism, the 
economic revolution and the Reformation of the sixteenth century, the birth 
of nationalism, the expansion of Europe, bourgeois and religious revolutions, 
American Revolution and French. Narrative largely gives place to the 
brevities of dogmatic interpretation, but somehow the sense of historic 
growth survives. Part four outlines the historical features of the modern 
world. Its backward societies, industrialism, new sciences bring us to the 
machine age, with its concentration of capital, wars and revolutions. Here 
the teacher will have to supplement the text-book and challenge its general- 
izations if the student is to acquire a clear sense of direction in our turgid 
modern world. Finally a concluding chapter winds up on ‘the laws and uses 
of history and the future’ in which many useful and challenging things are 
said. 

Mr. Walker’s book will be sneered at by the timid, the pharisaic, the 
uprightly academic. My copy of it is full of angry markings, queries, notes of 
exclamation and even expletives. My ignorance is so abysmal that 
there are whole tracts of this short book which are beyond my reach without 
further study. But it has the rare virtues of individuality, dogmatism and 
sharp judgment: it stimulates, goads and challenges. My brief grumble is 
that its two pages of bibliography fail to give information about the length 
and character of the books listed, and consist of a curiously mixed bag of 
possibles and impossibles. But I enjoyed reading its vivid summaries of great 
historical movements, and put it down suitably humbler. 

L. BEALES 


Rio: 


‘ART FOR THE PEOPLE’ 
FIXTURES FOR 1941 


Readers of the JOURNAL may like to be kept informed of 
current and forthcoming Exhibitions being organised by 
the Institute under the Art for the People Scheme. We 
shall, therefore, print a quarterly Calendar in these pages, 
and we hope that members of the Institute, and readers of 
the journal will not ap i themselves visit any Exhibition 
which happens to be in their vicinity, but will do whatever 


they can to make it known among their friends. Handbills 
and other publicity material about the Exhibitions is 
always available at the Institute office, and the Secretary 
f gladly send it to anyone making application. 
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JANUARY 
Original Paintings 


Official War Artists’ Exhibition, Art Gallery & Museum, 
Rochdale. January 20th—February 


Autographic Prints 

The Public Library, Museum & Art Gallery, Hereford. 
January 13th—February 28th. 

The Public Museum, Luton. December 23rd—January 25th 


Reproductions 

The School of Art, Oldham. December 30th—January I7th 

The School of Art, Rochester. January |5th—January 25th 

Y.W.C.A. Headquarters, Duke Street, Reading. January 
7th—January 


FEBRUARY 
Autographic Prints 
The Branch Library, Gillingham, Kent. February Ist— 
March Ist 
Grey Lodge Settlement, Dundee. February Ist— 
February 
MARCH 
Autographic Prints 
The School of Art, Rochester. March 5th—March 22nd 


Reproductions 
The Public Library, Hove 


Published by the British Institute of Adult Education, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, and 
Printed by the Shenval Press Lid., 59-60 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 
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